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There are a thousand reasons why the world should wear rubber heels. Economy 
and comfort are considerations that appeal to the average man; and for the man and for 
the woman who have regard to life’s comfort there is nothing on earth so conducive to 
ease as Heels of New Rubber. Tne housekeeper who wears them feels rested at the 
end of the day; the business man shod with new rubber has strength and energy to put 
into his work. 

You want to be happy:---O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Rubber will help you and bring 
relief to your tired nerves. The heel with that name will lighten your life’s day’s labor as 
nothing else will. Try it; but don’t take substitutes:---Insist upon getting O’Sullivan’s. 
50 cents attached. Ifa dealer can’t supply, send 35 cents and diagram of heel to the 


makers--- 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. Lowell, Mass. 
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of thoroughly reliable toilet preparations.— 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


tones and freshens the sensitive face skin while it cleanses. During use, a sense 
exhilaration pervades the outer self— Pure and Potent. 25¢ts. everywhere. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream goes in and gets the 
sting, whether caused by sun’s rays or man’s razor. 
Special—A postal will bring our Beauty Booklet. Send 10 cents for samples of the four preparations. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.., Sole Licensee, CINCINNATI, Q, 
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15 CENTS PER COPY. $1.50 PER YEAR. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
SEPTEMBER, 1905 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 
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All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, an [Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second class matter. 
ae reread Monthly subscription price is $1.50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
8c ions, $2.25. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time during the year. 
‘Payment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, should be made in a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 
Discontinuances. Rememberthat the publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stopped. All arrearage must be paid. ; 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
For back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5¢ for each month is 


made. 
Contributors are requested to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 
each photograph or illustration submitted. It is also neeessary that in writing to the magazipe 
concerning contributions, the name of the article should be mentioned. 

© ERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
Copyrighted 199% by the Overland Monthly Co. 
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Easiest to Operate 
—Safest to Drive 


There is no complicated.system of levers on the Rambler. 
Every part is as simple as the Rambler control, here shown. 

Below the steering wheel on the Rambler is the throttle, which 
can be tilted by the fingers to increase or decrease the speed of the 
car at will. 

Every forward movement of the 
car, from highest speed to full stop, 
can be controlled without moving the 
hand from the steering wheel. 

The Rambler catalogue explains in detai 
why the Rambler is the car for you tec 
buy. It is mailed on request. 


Surrey, Type One, $1,350.00 Other models, 
$750.00 to $3,000.00. 


Thos. B. Jeffery 2 Co., Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 


E. R. Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. W.K. Cowan, 830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 
Ramb Street California. 3 


bler. Automobile Agency, Tenth and Market s, San Francisco, 
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Have You Ever Visited 


trd ye View of THESON, 


> AN IDEAL RESORT FOR * 


\ The Healthseeker. 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR — 


The Settler. 


QUAINT ATTRACTIONS FOR 
The Tourist. 


FOUNDED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY BY io 
SPANISH MISSIONARIES. 


A modern and Progressive American City ip 
The hand oF Sunshine 


For Free Illustrated Booklet Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 40,5-Stone Ave, TUCSON, Arizona. 
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R. BRENA, President 
M. C. BRENA, V. Pres. 
JAS. EWING, Sec. 


Brena Commercial 
Company 
WHOLESALE 


GROCERIES and 
PRODUCE 


Established 1885 
Incorporated 1901 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The Best Thought of the Church 


Church Eclectic 


The Moathly Magazine 0: .ae Episcopal Church 
The Rev. Arthur Lowndes, D. D., Editor 


“Gives under the present Editorsm, the best 
thought and the matured scholarship of the 
Churech.—The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Long Island. 


Two Dollars a Year 


Editorial Rooms, 92 Fifth Ave, New York 
Edwin S. Gorham, Publisher, 285 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 
o——o0 


SEND TEN CENTS, stamps, for specimen 
copy. Subscriptions commence at any time. 
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A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 


Beautifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic will do it, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Prockiee. Moth- Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish cn 
beauty, and defies detection. On its virtues it 
has stoo1 the test of 66 years; no other has, and 
is so harmless we taste it to be sure it is proper- 
The made. Accept no similar name 

he distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, saia « * lady 
of the Aaut ton (a patient) ae you ladies wilk ~<2 
them,I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations,.”” One bottle 
will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE removes superflucas hair 
without lajury te the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


For sale by all Dru sist od Fancy Goods 
— throughout the S., Canadas and 
urope 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to ouroffice. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. Sor many years we have been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatmentisin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patchesin mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper -colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, bair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this seco~dary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease hasalways baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we have 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 


WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 
Our patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
tate unknown to the profession, are toda 
a 


ay 
sound and well, and have healthy children since 
we cured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. Absolute =< positive proofs 
sent sealed on application. ge book FREE. 
Ne branch offices. ~~ tult y as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
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Flour 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


This package will make. 


7 loaves the size of a 1-pound baking powder can, or 


60 breakfast muffins of ordinary size, or 
12 dozen griddle.cakes,or 
7 fruit putidings the size of the bread loaf. 


How Live 
and Jolly 
all the Day 


Eat Hot Cakes, Breakfast Muffins, Bos- 
ton Brown Bread, or Plum Pudding 
made fresh from ALLEN’S B. B. B. 
FLOUR. Itis the most healthy and 
tasteful food you can procure. Try it 
and you will want no more of the 
ready made, bake-shop or canned goods 
kind. The flour is prepared all ready 
for the liquids. The ECONOMY in 
buying; the SIMPLICITY in making 
and the ASSURANCE of having a 
pure and wholesome food are points 
worthy of consideration. 


PACKAGE FOR 7 LOAVES - - - 20c 
10-POUND SACK . - - - - - 65c 


Ask your Grocer for It 


Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Co. 


Pacific Coast Factory = - - SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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THE DOMESTIC GARBAGE 
BURNER 


isadevice which is attached to ranges, cook 
stoves, gas stoves and gasoline stoves. Thereis 
a special device for ecw There is si- 
tively no odor with this in operation. his 
Burner will fitany stove orrange. The cost is 
within the reach of all. 


This is the way the 20th ceatury housewife disposes of garbage 


For further particulars address 


GEO. W. ROSEKRANS, Agent 
713 James Flood Bldg. San Francisco 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, BUILDERS, MANUPAC- 
TURERS, in fact anybody interested in Construction 
News of all kinds, obtain from our daily reporte 
quick reliable info mation. Our special correspond- 
ents all overthe country enable us to give our 
patrons the news in advance of their competitors 
and before it has become common pr erty. 
Let us know what you want and we will send you 
samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippiags on any subject from all the leading 
current newspapers, magazines, trade and tech- 
nieal journals of the United States and Canada, 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN 
can secure reliable data for speeches, essays, 
debates, ect, Special facilities fur serving Trade 
and Class Journals, Railroads and large indus- 
trial corpurations. 


Weread, through our staff of skilled readers, a 
more comprehensive and better selected list of 
publications than any other Bureau. 


We aim to give prompt and intelligent service at 
the lowest price consistent with good work. 
Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 FIFTH AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Perfect 
Trans- 
mission 


Built upon 
principles acknowled 

to be the only correct ones, mechanically, 
for its particular duty, the Cadillac transmission 
combines strength, durability and quietness, in- 
volving complete utility of power and requiring 
the least possible attention. With the aid of this 
wonderful piece of mechanism the Cadillac ap- 
proaches closely to being actually trouble-proof, 
and is the most economical!y maintained of all 
motor cars. The transmission of the four- 
cylinder car affords three speeds forward—the first 
and only car with the planetary gear system to . 
offer this advantage. 


Stylish, powerful Runabout; Tonneau car; 
ight Touring car; Four-cylinder car. 
Write for catalogue X, and address of nearest 
dealer, where you may see and try a Cadilla.. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich 
Member A. L. A. M. 


( 


Make 
Money 
Building 
House 


Building homes on the installment plan 
is the safest and most profitable business 
that you can put your money into. 

San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley are being built up almost en- 
tirely in this way. There is no better 
fleld in the country for making money in 
building operations. 

Many men have mae fortunes atit. By 
becoming a stockholderin the Suburban 
Building and Land Company you share 
in the profits of its building business. 
Send for folder that tells all about it. 


Thos. H. Guptill, Sec. 


615 Examiner Bldg. San Francisco 
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There are reasons why you should commence at once 
to read 


The ARENA 


Edited by B. 0. FLOWER 


In speaking of this magazine, W. T. STEAD, in the 
“Review of Reviews,” London, said it is “A mirror of the 
progressive thought and action, not only of America, but 
of the whole world.” “The Behar Times,” Behar, India, 
thinks that “Persons desiring to keep in touch with world 
questions of the day should. read ‘The Arena,’” while 
“Unity,” of Chicago, says, “Under the new management it 
has become a judicious critic and a literary force of the 
highest rank.”’ “Not to have the new Arena on one’s read- 
ing table is to be behind the times,” ‘says the “San Fran- 
cisco Star.” 

Besides the regular contributions from the world’s best 
writers and thinkers on the public questions of the day, it 
also contains Short Stories, Editorial Comments, The Mir- 
ror of the Present, Book Studies and Reviews of New 
Books, and is illustrated. 


Subscriptions, $2.50 a Year. 25 Cents a Copy 
Foreign Subscriptions, (2s 6d. 


Place an order with your néwsdealer at once. 


ALBERT BRANDT - - Publisher 
TRENTON, N. J. and BOSTON, MASS. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom *75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profitadded. When you buy a piano, as many stil] do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—al! these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial. without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when itis received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
) days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
: say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 


at experts, 


selection of a piano easy. 


and how to tell good from bad. 
its kind ever published. 


<i of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
i -| to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

If read 
| tone, action, workmanship and finish It tells you how to test a piano 
It is absolutely the only bock of 
It contains 156 large pages and hun- 


Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States. by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


————a YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
goog ea ae If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you al! the information possessed by 
It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 


It makes the « 
ully, it will make you a judge of 


Its 


- dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. 
name is ‘“‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


350-355 W.13 


St., New York 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon «ud the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 


WING & SON 
350-355 WEST 13TH ST. New York 
1865———-37th YEAR———1905 
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ECZEMA and kindred skin diseases. In- 
dorsed by the medical profession and sold b 
leading druggists. HYDROZONE, althou 
harmless, is the most powerful germicide. Not 
genuine without my signature : 


57 Prince Street, 
New York. 


Chemist and Graduate of the“ Ecole Centrale des Arts 
et Manufactures de Paris. France.” 


Preparations with similar names are con- 
coctions of water, containing oil of vitriol, 
sulphurous acid and inert impurities. 


A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


of HYDROZONE, sufficient to demonstrate its healin 

will be sent, on receipt ot attached coupon. is “better than any other CHAMPAGNE” 

ame your druggist.) Requests without coupon ignored. 

“a Only one free bottle to a family. — BUT--WHY is it that people who do know 
ms Write legibly. Coupon good only until October 5, '05. don’t want it, if itdoes not bear this Label? 

Name AVIGNIER-G- 

Address 

VIGNIER’S CLICQUOT 

- 24 | City State “is not tied with a string.” 


Druggist 


= 


and 


OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital . . $15,000,000 
Paid-in Capital ‘ 3,000,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund ‘ 450,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 


deposit accounts bsaring interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres't. 
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From “California the Land of Promise.”’ 


Picking cherries in California, 
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Fowler’s Folly 


By S. N. Swinnerton 


T was Christmas eve, 1903, at the 
hospitable table of Judge Lind- 
say that | heard related the fol- 

lowing interesting narrative. 

Judge Lindsay was a pioneer law- 
yer of California, and as such, his 
business relating to mines and min- 
ing had led him through varied ex- 
periences. During a pause in the 
conversation at the time referred to 
above, Judge B remarked to 
Lindsay: “Judge, tell us a Christ- 
mas story.” 

The Judge paused a moment, 
lighted a fresh cigar and remarked 
that there was one story that he 
had never told which involved the 
problem of whether or not a lie is 
ever justifiable. “And,” said Lind- 
say, “when I get through with my 
story | am going to ask you, gentle- 
men, as a jury of my fellow-country- 
men, whether or not the lie which I 
told was justifiable.” 

Judge Lindsay thereupon related 
the following story: 

“About ten years ago to-night I 
was traveling towards the county- 
seat of Plumas County, in that re- 
gion of country bordering upon the 
county of Sierra. If none of you 
have been in that country, gentle- 
men, any description of it is useless. 
Imagine, if you can, standing upon 
the top of an elevation and behold- 
ing in every direction around you 
one vast aggregation of mountains, 
gulches, streams of water and giant 


pine timber. On the afternoon in 
question there was no snow to speak 
of in the mountains, a thing unusual 
in that country, for perhaps at this 
very moment that region is now 
buried under thirty feet of snow. In 
my journey through the mountains 
on a mule, I had taken a small trail 
which was not the one | ought to. 
have taken, and consequently, after 
traveling three miles, I discovered 
that the trail that I had followed 
was the wrong one. It was now 
nearly night. The prospect of 
camping in the mountains at that 
season of the year was exceedingly 
unpleasant. I raised a loud halloo, 
but received no answer. I deter- 
mined to go a little farther, and see 
if I could get any view of the coun- 
try by which I was surrounded. 

“Tl followed the trail till it came 
nearly to the bottom of the gulch, 
turned around a point to the left, 
and to my astonishment, not a hun- 
dred yards away I| beheld a house, 
not a rude log cabin, but a good 
hewed-log house with appurtenan- 
ces and neat surroundings. 

On the little flat in front of the 
house there had _ evidently been 
planted a garden during the sum- 
mer. As I saw smoke coming from 
the chimney, I concluded the place 
was inhabited, but before I had 
reached the house a man came to. 
the open door, and with that inimi- 
table heartiness of the northerm 
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Sierra miner, greeted me and invit- 
ed me into the house. The man was 
about five feet nine inches tall, of 
strong frame apparently, but in the 
make-up of his physical equation, 
the lung power was minus. His hair 
was brown, slightly tinged with 
gray ; his beard was a stubble, close 
cropped, as with a pair of shears. 
He had a slight stoop in his shoul- 
ders which would indicate that if 
there was any physical weakness 
about him it was in the lungs, You 
can imagine that I was only too glad 
after a weary half day’s riding to ac- 
cept his hospitality. 

“Said he: ‘You had better stay 
all night, for the chances are you 
can’t get back to town, and you 
might get lost. I’m going down in 
the morning, and I[’ll see you 
through all right. Your mule can 
crop on brush and grass till bed- 
time, and then we'll put her in the 
blacksmith’s shop and put a blan- 
ket on her till morning.’ 

“There was something so remark- 
ably hearty about the _ invitation 
that I immediately alighted and 
went into the house, where I found 
a good fire blazing on the hearth. 
The stranger soon unsaddled and 
provided for my mule, came into 
the house and busied himself about 
preparing supper. It was quite dark 
before we sat down to the table. 
During the conversation, I asked 
my host how long he had lived in 
his present surroundings, and to 
my astonishment, he answered ten 
years. ‘You see,’ said he, ‘they call 
me crazy, and they call my drift up 
on the hill Fowler’s Folly. But I 
know the gold is there, and I’m go- 
ing to have it. I have worked here 
ten years, drifting through solid 
rock, and I’ve not made one dime.’ 

“At this my host’s eyes flashed, 
his cheeks burned with a_ hectic 
flush; his whole being became ani- 
mated, and I thought that I detect- 
ed something unnaturally excitable 
about the man. Said he, continuing: 
‘A little over ten years ago I was 


manufacturing threshing machines 
in Ohio, and | got the gold fever 
and made up my mind I'd be rich. 
| converted everything I had into 
money, bought a little farm, made 
a deed of it to my wife, bid her and 
the three babies good-bye, came to 
California, and in company with 
three other men, I discovered this 
mine. When I came here, I had 
fifteen thousand dollars in money. 
My three partners and I spent two 
years blasting through the rim-rock, 
then found we were too low and 
were below the crater. Then one of 
our partners got discouraged and 
quit. The other three of us spent 
a year running and timbering a tun- 
nel, and when we got in, we found 
we had gone too high and missed 
the rim rock entirely. Then one of 
my other partners quit. Then Jim 
Hopkins and I started a third tun- 
nel, and it was bed-rock and hard as 
flint; and after two years’ work, 
my last partner, Jim Hopkins, be- 
came discouraged and quit; and for 
the last five years I have been going 
it alone. I have sunk nearly all my 
money, and every Christmas my 
wife writes a letter to me to give it 
up and come home. But I won’t do 
it. That gold is there, and I’m go- 
ing to have it, and I’ll go home rich, 
or else I'll die here in these moun- 
tains.’ 

“As my host said this he became 
intensely excited; his eye brighten- 
ed, his face flushed, his voice became 
round and loud, his figure seemed 
to expand, the stoop in his shoulders 
seemed to disappear; he tossed his 
arms wildly about, ran his hands 
through his stiff brown hair until it 
stood out from his head in a bushy 
mass, and gave him for an instant, 
and only for an instant, the appear- 
ance of a maniac. In a moment he 
sat down quietly, lighted his pipe, 
declined the cigar I offered him, and 
gave me a minute history of his min- 
ing operations. 

“Gentlemen,” said Judge Lindsay, 
“IT don’t know whether you under- 
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stand or not what the miners mean 
by blasting through rim rock.” 

Here Judge Lindsay hastily 
sketched on a piece of paper some- 
thing like this: 


or three inches’ progress; but the 
gold is there and I'll have it.’ 
“We left the drift, went to the 
house, saddled up the mule and 
started for the nearest mining camp. 
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“My host, continuing, told me 
that he had calculated that what 
money he had left would enable him 
to work three years more on his 
tunnel. “Then,’ he said, ‘I shall have 
to go off and work in the placer 
mines to get money enough to put 
this drift through. Because I know 
the gold is there.’ 

“Next morning, after breakfast, 
my host took me up to his mine, 
lighted a candle and took me into 
the tunnel, which was about a thou- 
sand feet long and made through 
rock as hard as adamant. Said I 
to my host: ‘Where are your blast- 
ing materials?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I have nobody to 
hold a drill, and so I use a pick 
and a gad altogether.’ 

“*But,’ said I, ‘you don’t mean to 
tell me that you are working this 
drift through with a pick?’ 

“*That’s what I’m doing,’ said he. 
‘The rock is so hard that I have to 
sharpen my tools twice a day, and 
sometimes I don’t make over two 


My host told me that he wished to 
make some small purchases before 
the cold weather and snows came 
on, as in the winter time he didn’t 
care to travel the dangerous trails, 
covered so deeply with snow. 

“*You see,’ he said, ‘in the winter 
time I have my wood laid in and 
what provisions I need, and I keep 
banging away at the old drift.’ 

“When we came to the mining 
town it was Christmas day, and we 
proceeded at once to the post-office, 
where he received a letter contain- 
ing a photograph of his wife and 
three beautiful children. As he read 
the letter [ saw him brush the tears 
out of his eyes, draw the corners of 
his mouth, and with a set expres- 
sion in his face, he said to me: “They 
want me to come home. I want to 
go, but I won't go till I take the 
money out of the bottom of that 
crater.’ 

“As I parted with mv host, not 
daring for a moment to offer a 
northern miner compensation for 
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entertainment, I suggested to him 
that if he had a small hand-crank 
drill such as was used by modern 
blasters and some blasting mater- 
ial that he could get on faster with 
his drift. His eye brightened at my 
suggestion, and then a look of dis- 
couraged anxiety come into his face, 
as I informed him that such an out- 
fit with blasting material would cost 
a thousand dollars. ‘I don’t think,’ 
he said, ‘that I could afford it.’ 

“*Very well,’ said I, ‘allow me to 
make this suggestion. When I go 
to the city I will purchase an outfit 
that one man can run alone, have 
it shipped to you, and when you 
strike it you cam pay me back or 
let me have a small share in the 
mine.’ 

“His face grew almost bright as 
he grasped my hand, and with a 


grateful look in eyes said: 
‘Stranger, it’s a bargain.’ 
“I thereupon asked his name, 


‘My name is Fowler,’ said he. ‘Lu- 
ther Fowler, but they call me here 
Crazy Fowler.’ 

“I thereupon gave him my profes- 
sional card upon which was written 


-Charles Lindsay, Mining Lawyer, 


San Francisco, California. We part- 
ed as regretfully as if we had known 
each other for years; and yet we 
had not been acquainted twenty- 
four hours. Such is the powerful 
force of circumstances. 

“Upon arriving in San Francisco 
I purchased a small hand drill with 
sufficient powerful explosives to 
last a man a year, and shipped it to 
Luther Fowler at the mining camp 
nearest his claim. 

“Being preoccupied with business 
in other parts of the State, I had 
almost entirely forgotten my friend 
Fowler, when on Christmas day I 
received a letter from him saying 
that he had made good progress on 
his tunnel, or drift, as he called it, 
and that he thought surely by next 
Christmas he would be through. I 
put the letter away and forgot about 
it. The next year I received a simi- 


lar letter. Each Christmas day for 
five years I received a letter from 
Luther Fowler saying that he would 
be through the rock by another 
Christmas, and would then send for 
his family. 

“In the fall of 1900 I received a 
letter from Fowler telling me to 
come up immediately; that he had 
struck it, but to say nothing about 
it to any one, I did not let any time 
elapse, but as soon as possible I was 
at the place designated by all the 
surrounding inhabitants as Fowler’s 
Folly. 

“But what a change in Luther 
Fowler. His figure was bent, his hair 
was white, his shoulders were stoop- 
ing into a posture painful to con- 
template, and his conversation was 
frequently interrupted by long spells 
of violent coughing. It did not take 
me long to detect that that insidious 
disease, consumption, had long been 
lurking in his organization, and had 
only been kept at bay by the pecu- 
liar, active outdoor life which he 
had followed and the _ constant 
breathing of antidotes administered 
in the smoky atmosphere of the tun- 
nel where he had been working. As 
soon as I arrived Fowler took me 
into the tunnel, and there showed me 
a most wonderful and enchanting 
sight. In the edge of the rim rock 
where the tunnel had first emerged 
into the clay, the walls of the rim 
rock, upon scratching away the 
earth, presented a surface dazzling 
with quartz crystals of all shapes, 
colors and sizes; but of course in 
this quartz there was no gold. But 
in the bed of the tunnel, which ran 
along the bottom of the crater, there 
were beautiful large lumps of gold 
in immense quantities. Fowler in- 
formed me that he had taken out 
and panned out in the night, for fear 
some one would discover him three 
thousand dollars in gold dust. 

“He then proposed that I should 
be a half owner in the mine; that we 
should procure men and make im- 
provements; get rich in a short time 
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—take our families and go to Italy 
and France. ‘For,’ said he, ‘I find 
I can’t stand these cold winters 
any longer.’ 

‘Then we went to the house. Fow- 
ler gave me two thousand dollars 
in gold dust to take to the city to 
exchange for coin, as we did not 
dare to let any one know that we 
had made this discovery, for there 
would be certain to be a rush of all 
the disagreeable elements in the 
county to that vicinity. 

“As we parted, Fowler told me 
that a short time after his tunnel had 
reached the pay dirt a couple of 
engineers or surveyors had _ been 
running lines in the vicinity of his 
claim and would not tell him what 
they were doing, except to say that 
they were running some govern- 
ment lines, This disturbed me some- 
what, for I was aware of the number 
of corrupt scoundrels in the State 
and National land offices, and I 
feared that Fowler’s secret had been 
discovered. 

“T had gone to the stage-office, 


. purchased my ticket, taken my seat 


in the stage, and was about to pro- 
ceed to the nearest railway town, 
when Fowler came to me, laboring 
under some excitement, and asked 
to see me. He took me to a place 
free from observation, and showed 
me a complaint and summons which 
had been served upon him by the 
sheriff but a few minutes before. 
The complaint was a bill in equity 
asking for an injunction and fas- 
tened to it was an order issued out 
of the Superior Court, commanding 
Luther Fowler to refrain from and 
to cease working, digging in, about 
or upon a certain piece of land and 
mining claim known as Fowler’s 
Folly, and from extracting gold 
therefrom. The complaint alleged 
that the Bevis Mining Company was 
the owner of a certain thirty-six sec- 
tion, and that Luther Fowler, his 
agents, servants and employees had 
entered in and upon said land and 
was tunneling, digging and exca- 


vating thereon and extracting a vast 
amount of precious metals _there- 
from. 

“I immediately went back with 
Fowler to his mining claim. Fow- 
ler took me up the ridge to where 
there was a flat piece of land and 
showed me the ruins of a_ cabin 
where a settler in early days had set- 
tled upon a school section of land 
belonging to the State of California. 
On account of the frostiness of the 
locality, the settler, after having the 
land surveyed, had abandoned his 
claim. Fowler then pointed out to 
me where the stakes had originally 
been set. We followed down the 
ridge nearly a quarter of a mile, and 
there we found that the original 
stakes in the survey of the school 
section had been moved some four 
hundred yards in order to make the 
school section include Fowler’s 
claim. 

“IT asked Fowler if he could give 
me the names of the men who had 
made the survey. He told me, and 
I took a memorandum of them. I 
then proceeded to the county-seat, 
for signed to the complaint was a 
well-known firm of city lawyers, and 
also the name of a local attorney 
named Cerpense. The judge who 
issued the injunction was named 
Pflugge. Judge Pflugge was a man 
of no legal learning, who had been 
elected by one of those political ac- 
cidents which sometimes happen in 
our peculiar political system. Judge 
Pflugge was of German peasant ex- 
traction; had been raised on a hog 
farm in Kansas; his parents, being 
exceedingly poor, he had never lived 
well until he was elected judge. It 
was whispered among the bar that 
his salary was not the only income 
which he possessed. He was a per- 
fect blonde, wore large glasses, was 
far below the average height, and 
since his elevation to the bench, 
through the medium of good din- 
ners, bottled beer and cheap wines, 
he weighed over two hundred 
pounds. He had married a half- 
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breed squaw, and had a family of 
five or six Digger-Indian-looking 
children. It was the common scan- 
dal of the bar that Mr. Cerpense 
possessed lucrative practice, 
not from any legal ability, but from 
his supposed influence over the 
judge. Mr. Cerpense was a south- 
ern gentleman from New Orleans, 
was a large red-faced man, who kept 
a five-gallon demi-john in his of- 
fice, and consequently went home to 
his bachelor quarters every night 
in a state of intoxication. To this 
man Judge Pflugge, in court and out 
of court, showed an abject subser- 
viency. It was said by the other 
members of the bar that a drunken 
leer made by Mr. Cerpense would 
win a case with more certainty be- 
fore Judge Pflugge than an hour’s 
argument and citation of authorities 
by any other member of the bar. 
Having had considerable business in 
that vicinity, I trembled for the 
outcome of Fowler’s law-suit. 
“Being satisfied that a false sur- 
vey had been made, and that the 
stakes had been removed for the 
purpose of taking Fowler’s valua- 
ble claim away from him, knowing 
the influence of Messrs. Henson & 
Byde in our State Land Department, 
I was somewhat puzzled as to what 
steps to take. The first thing I 
did was to hunt up Mr. Cerpense, 
whom I found in a mellow condition, 
and get a stipulation from him that 
the case should not be called for six 
weeks. I immediately repaired to 
San Francisco. I hunted up the two 
men that had made the false survey, 
and asked to see them at my office. 
I informed them that their infamous 
work had been discovered; that they 
had not only been seen to move the 
stakes, but had been overheard dis- 
cussing the matter. That those in 
authority had received a big sum of 
money for having caused the stakes 
to be moved, and that they, who 
were mere deputies, would receive 
only a small pittance, and would 
probably be punished besides. They 


thereupon admitted to me the facts 
that I have stated, and begged of 
me not to expose them, and that 
they would get out of the country or 
do anything in their power to undo 
the wrong that they had done. I 
immediately wrote out their sepa- 
rate statements, had them sign them, 
promised to keep their matter se- 
cret from the public unless com- 
pelled to divulge it, and then re- 
paired to the office of Mr. Bevis. 

“Before leaving Fowler had 
taken from him a fully executed and 
acknowledged power of attorney. 

“Mr. Bevis was a man of strict 
integrity, shrewd in business, very 
urbane, a multi-millionaire, and 
a man who thought money all-pow- 
erful. 

“On sending in my card I was ad- 
mitted immediately. Mr. Bevis was 
very urbane, greeted me with cordi- 
ality, and seemed glad to see me. 
Taking from my pocket the state- 
ment signed by the deputy surveyor, 
sitting facing Mr. Bevis, and with 
only a small desk between us, I 
read to Mr. Bevis the statement of 
the bribed deputies. I made no word 
of introduction, but read the state- 
ments through; I could meanwhile 
hear Mr. Bevis breathing very hard. 

“When I had done, I said to Mr. 
Bevis: ‘How much farther do you 
intend to go in this business?’ 

“He looked at me out of his steel- 
blue eyes, and with an assumed in- 
difference, remarked: ‘I have noth- 
ing to say to you, sir.” 

“*Very well, Mr. Bevis,’ said I, 
“this will involve you, Messrs, Hen- 
son & Byde, the Surveyor-General’s 
office and several deputies. By the 
time you get through with this, you 
will perhaps be ready to adopt the 
profound axiom that honesty is the 
best policy, if not the best morals.’ 

““Luther Fowler,’ [ said, ‘has 
worked a life-time to discover this 
mine, and vou, sir, are trying to rob 
him of it. I have always heard that 
you were a scoundrel, and now I 
know it. I am not worth over 
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twenty-five thousand dollars, but I 
will spend every cent of it to put 
you and your flunkeys behind the 
bars.’ 

“Of course this kind of talk was 
very bad policy, but the cool impu- 
dence of the man and the helpless 
condition of my client had made me 
exceedingly angry. | took my hat 
and stepped toward the door. I 
had just opened it when Mr. Bevis 
renvarked: ‘Mr. Lindsay, perhaps we 
can compromise this. Sit down.’ 

“I returned and seated myself at 
his table. ‘Now, Lindsay, look here,’ 
said he. “This client of yours, Fow- 
ler, is a poor devil and has never 
had much money, probably ; now we 
are willing to do the right thing by 
him. We will give him five thou- 
sand dollars and take his deed to 
the mine. Any large amount of 
money would be of no use to him; 
he would probably spend it immedi- 
ately, and as for you, we will pay 
you for your trouble in fixing up the 
matter. We'll give you, say, five 
thousand dollars in money and a 
thousand shares in the company to 
be formed.’ 

“As I looked at the man, my an- 
ger began to rise, but I controlled 
myself, and looking Mr. Bevis fairly 
in the face, I said: ‘Mr. Bevis, I, 
sir, am the owner of a one-half in- 
terest in that mine already. I have 
practiced mining law for the last 
twenty-five years, and you know me 
well enough to know that I under- 
stand mv business. I, sir, have been 
in that mine but recently, and there 
is now in sight pay dirt worth over 
a million dollars.’ 

“T here took fro» my pocket sev- 
eral chunks of gold, and laid them 
on the table before him. Continu- 
ing, I said: “Those experts that you 
sent into the mine at midnight did 
not have a chance to make a very 
extensive examination. Now,’ said 
I, ‘I admire this grand larceny 
scheme of yours on account of the 
magnitude of its proportions. But 
you see, Mr. Bevis, that I have not 


been idle while you have been at 
work. While you have had men 
watching Fowler, have been 
watching you, and every move you 
have made. Now, sir, if you want to 
talk business, I'll talk with you. We 
have in the mint, Fowler and I, a 
hundred thousand dollars in gold 
dust that we have recently taken 
from the mine. Now, while we don’t 
admit that you or your company 
have any claim to this mining 
ground, we will give you fifty thou- 
sand dollars for a deed of it. If you 
wish to buy it, we will take it for 
just two million dollars. I have a 
power of attorney from Fowler; we 
will give a sixty, seventy or ninety 
day bond on this mine, but for that 
you must pay us ten thousand dol- 
lars.’ 

“I saw I had the advantage and 
[ pressed it. The ten thousand dol- 
lars were paid, and the bond was 
executed with a proviso that if the 
company should not take the mine 
all the gold which they should ex- 
tract should be returned to Fowler. 

“Accompanied by an expert I re- 
paired to the residence of Fowler, 
gave him the ten thousand dollars, 
with which he paid up all of his 
old debts, took the balance, and 
went East, while I hired a man to 
stay and watch the mine, which 
was being experted by the com- 
pany. I received a letter from Fow- 
ler that he was coming with his fam- 
ily to spend Christmas at the mine. 
Fowler came, brought his wife, two 
sons and his daughter, and _ they 
were installed at Fowler’s Folly. 

“Fowler had about exhausted his 
means in travel and the fees of medi- 
cal experts in trying to get some 
relief from that fatal disease, con- 
sumption. 

“The expert had stopped work on 
the mine, discharged his hired men, 
and closed the tunnel, preparatory 
to going to San Francisco to make 
his report. 

“T could see that Mrs. Fowler was: 
very anxious about her husband and 
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his affairs. On the first of Decem- 
ber, just before I started for San 
Francisco, Mrs. Fowler asked me in 
very anxious tones if I thought there 
was any hope of realizing anything 
from the mine. I told her I could 
not tell. 

“I went to San Francisco, the 
transfer was made, and the payment 
for the mine was made up of drafts 
on Eastern banking houses, United 
States bonds, personal checks and 
United States currency. I immedi- 
ately took the money, deposited it 
in a bank, all except ten thousand 
dollars in crisp United States notes, 
and set out for Fowler’s Folly. I 
arrived there on the 24th of Decem- 
ber. There had been a heavy fall of 
snow the week before, so that the 
trail was impassable, except on 
snow shoes. 

It was the twenty-fourth day of 
December, the day that Luther Fow- 
ler had so long promised himself he 
should spend with his family, the 
day that was to see the consumma- 
tion of the hopes of a life-time. 

Everything at Fowler’s’ Folly 
was covered with snow; even the 
buildings were almost invisible. Lit- 
tle tunnels had been dug through 
the snow down to the doors and 
windows of the dwelling house. I 
immediately asked to see Mr. Fow- 
ler. I found him sitting by the fire 
and every few moments coughing 
violently. Without saying a word, 
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| placed in his hands the certificate 
of deposit for his immense wealth 
and the ten thousand dollars in cur- 
rency. 

“Fowler staggered to his feet, 


went to the nearest window, read 
the certificate of deposit, called his 
wife into the room, told her to call 
the children, and when the family 
were assembled, shouted: “All of 
you thought I was crazy, but I 
knew it was there. Half of this is 
yours, Lindsay. Remember, wife,’ 
said he, turning to his wife, ‘half of 
all this is Lindsay’s. If it hadn’t 
been for Lindsay buying that drill 
for me I wouldn’t have lived long 
enough to have gone through that 
rim rock, and we should have all 
died beggars. But now,’ he shouted, 
‘we're all rich. Do you know that, 
Kate? You’re a rich man’s’ wife.’ 
Here he reached out his arms to- 
wards his wife, staggered forward, 
began to cough violently, the blood 
gushed from his mouth and nostrils. 
He would have fallen upon the floor 
had I not caught him and laid him 
upon a lounge, and for him there 
was no more trouble.” 

As the Judge ceased _ speaking, 
the bells rang out the hour of mid- 
night. 

After a pause, the judge asked: 
“Well, gentlemen, what say you? 
Guilty or not guilty?” 

And we all said: “Not guilty.” 
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“What do you know of me?” 


A STRIFE IN THE BLOOD 


By Della R. Neal 


HE last faint traces of red had 
disappeared from the West, 
and now the sky was one clear 

sea of deep blue. Encircled by the 
high mountains, the little valley lay 
quiet and peaceful in the early twi- 
light, and the restful coolness of the 
June evening was coming on. The 
forests covering the mountain-side 
seemed reaching down to meet the 
deepening shadows in the valley— 
on the steeper slopes dense and 
gloomy, then gradually spreading 
out until only here and there a few 
giant pines stood as sentinels, guard- 
ing the forest treasures. Not a 


breath of air was stirring among the 
willows and poplars bordering the 
forest; even the birds were silent, 
except as the clear call of some be- 
lated meadow lark came echoing up 
from below. 

At the edge of the forest, skirting 
a little flat, a noisy creek went wind- 
ing down the hillside. On its banks 
a girl was lying, stretched out at 
full length. From beneath her 
bright red gown could be seen two 
small brown feet, and not far off 
on the edge of the creek were her 
shoes and stockings. 

As she lazily shifted her position 
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her face came into view. A Spanish 
face, the casual observer would have 
said, with is black hair, large 
dark eyes and brown skin; but to 
the more experienced eye, it was 
the face of an unusually pretty half- 
breed Indian girl. There was a 
dreamy look in the brown eyes, an 
almost pensive droop about the full 
red lips. As her restless gaze fell 
on the great house in the valley be- 
neath, her eyes began to fill and 
with a sob and muttered exclamation 
she buried her face in the grass and 
burst into a torrent of tears. 

At the mouth of the valley a horse- 
man appeared, accompanied by a 
number of dogs. Now they were off 
in hot pursuit of a dissipated rab- 
bit, scurrying late homeward; now 
barking and yelping at the foot of 
some pine, frisking wildly about it, 
teasing the frightened little squir- 
rel who looked down in fear and 
trembling at the gaping mouths of 
his tormentors. One was running 
eagerly ahead; now he stopped to 
sniff the air, then with a bound was 
off again, keen on the scent. The 
rider gazed carefully around as he 
rode slowly up the trail, now and 
then giving a low call whose only 
answer was the echo. Suddenly 
with one glad bark, the dog sprang 
ahead, vaulted the creek, and stood 
by the form of the girl, lovingly 
licking her hands and then frisking 
about in an abandon of joy. The 
girl raised her head, started as if 
to flee, and seeing there was no 
escape awaited the approach of the 
horseman. 

“Hello, Rachel! what are you do- 
ing here? What does this mean?” 
he said, drawing rein on the opposite 
bank. 

“Nothing,” was the impassionate 
reply. 

“Rachel!” cried the man, as_ if 
stung to the quick by the coldness 
of her tone. “What is it?” Receiv- 
ing no answer, he dismounted, and 
approaching said half laughingly 
and half seriously: “Well, this is a 
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nice welcome to give a man who has 
searched the place over for you. You 
are showing a lack of courtesy to 
our guests, dear; and not only that, 


but it is sure to give rise to un- 
pleasant remarks. You do not know 
how worried we have been.” As he 
spoke, he looked into the beautiful, 
sorrowful face, lovingly, half pity- 
ingly, but in evident displeasure and 
surprise. 

“Have you?” she asked listlessly. 
“I am sorry to have been the cause 
of so much anxiety, especially that 
which our guests must have experi- 
enced. I had not found them _ so 
kind, so considerate, that I—well— 
I ” She stopped short as she 
caught the look in her husband’s 
eyes, but after pausing a moment 
went on defiantly. “I am extremely 
grateful to them.” 

“Possibly some consideration is 
due to the feelings of your husband. 
It is so unlike you, dear, to be so 
difident and cold. Rachel, I should 
like an explanation of your con- 
duct.” 

He paused for a moment, waiting, 
then repeated: “Rachel, what is it? 
Why do you act this way? Tell me.”’ 

His clear, even tones seemed to 
exert some influence over his wife, 
which she could not resist, and look- 
ing hurriedly away she answered 
stubbornly: “Because I do not want 
to be in the way of those who hate 
me on account of my blood. I hate 
them! Il hate myself! I hate ev- 
erybody! I almost hate you!” 

As she spoke she seemed in her 
passion of resentment almost to for- 
get his presence. Then springing 
to her feet she threw her head back 
defiantly, and with flashing eyes 
stood waiting for his answer. Her 
girlish figure was almost regal as 
she stood there, with the dark green 
trees as a background, and the long 
folds of her bright red gown falling 
around her. Her husband remained 
silent, gazing at her with mingled 
love and anger. 
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“Well?” she asked, half-scornful- 
ly. 

“Well, my dear, I think you would 
Letter put on your shoes and come 
home.” 

“| shall go as | am,” she answer- 
ed, picking up her shoes and stock- 
ings. “It's my Indian blood, you 
know. 

He tossed the bridle over his arm 
and the two walked silently down 
toward the white house in the val- 
ley. 


* * * * 


For the first time since Carlton's 
marriage there were city guests at 
the Merton ranch, and to the delight 
of Mrs. Merton, Carleton’s aunt, the 
rambling old country house was 
alive with young people. Sounds of 
song and laughter came through the 
open windows, and in the orchard 
one caught glimpses of the pretty 
light dresses of the girls, flitting here 
and there among the tree trunks. 
They were all the gayest young peo- 
ple imaginable, and up with the 
lark, they laughed, flirted, rode, 
fished and danced until late at night. 

But among them there was one 
who was far from gay and happy: 
to Rachel the hours dragged heav- 
ily. The sports of the others af- 
forded her no pleasure. She longed 
for the return of the happy days of 
the past few months. During Carle- 
ton’s college days they had often 
had visitors from the city, but that 
had been different. Then she had 
been only a child, petted and ad- 
mired by all, the beloved foster- 
child of their hostess, just a beauti- 
ful half-breed whose Spanish beauty 
made one almost forget her >arent- 
age. 

But now, to Rachel’s thought, all 
was changed. She felt and resented 
a certain curiosity in the attitude of 
their guests, Many times coming un- 
expectedly into the room, she felt 
the constraint and confusion which 
her entrance caused, and with per- 
haps something of her Indian intui- 
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tion, knew that she had been the 
subject of discussion 

But the confirmation of, what she 
had already vaguely percdived and 
felt had come the night beiore. A 
voice, carelessly raised, had come up 
to her, from the dusk without as she 
sat alone by her open window. 

“Say what you will, |, for one, can- 
not understand it. A man of his 
position—to be carried away n 

Rachel lost the words which fol- 
lowed, then the tones became 
clearer: 

“Half the girls in the city were 
wild over Walter. You can imagine 
the shock. A common Indian. That 
is really all she is, and you know 
what that will mean in a few years.”’ 

“Oh, come now, Miss Dale. Don’t 
you think you are going rather far? 
I acknowledge it is rather unfortu- 
nate and a little hard to understand 
until you have seen her, at least. 
But it’s really not so bad as that, 
you know, or people would have 
dropped him. You certainly do not 
mean all you say, or you yourself 
would hardly be here.” 

A scornful little laugh floated out 
on the night air. 

“Oh, there’s loads of money, you 
know, and then there is his aunt. 
Besides, I, for one, am here half out 
of curiosity.” 

There was a trace of scorn in her 
companion’s tone as he replied: 

“Well, [ think we must admit that 
it is Carleton’s own affair, after all. 
And it has evidently not occurred 
to him that he has any reason to be 
ashamed of his wife.” 

One watching the face in the dusk 
above them would have said Rachel 
had not heard their words. But be- 
neath her outward calm surged a 
torrent of maddening thoughts, and 
her dark eyes grew brighter, as she 
sought to unravel the tangled skein. 
Memories of her past came surg- 
ing up: her love for her foster- 
mother, the joys of the past few 
months, hatred for the intruders and 
the cruel sting of their contempt. All 
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that her life had tended to make her 
forget now came sweeping over her 
with relentless force. Throwing her- 
self down on a couch, she clenched 
her hands and fought desperately 
with the tumultuous thoughts that 
crowded her aching brain. 

It was no small wonder she had 
forgotten those dim days at the great 
Mission school, where, in spite of 
her white blood, she had been only 
an Indian girl. She had been 
brought to the Merton ranch as a 
little child, and under the tender, 
sheltering love of her foster-mother 
she had grown up utterly unmindful 
of the fact that she had anything in 
common with the Indians about 
them. In the glad freedom of her 
girlish days all memories of the 
past had been blotted out. Her 
pulses quickened as she thought of 
the many hours she had spent with 
her husband, when as a boy he had 
spent his vacations on the ranch, and 
later, during his college days when 
the visits had been longer, but not 
so frequent. The gay, happy com- 
panionship, the growing conscious- 
ness of something deeper, and then 
—the day when the smouldering fire 
had burst into flame. All had been 
so joyous until now, now when the 
happy dream was broken. She had 
shrunk from the house party a little 
when Mrs. Merton had suggested it, 
but only because she was too happy 
to want anything to interrupt the 
prolonged honeymoon. No thought 
of any possible change had entered 
her mind. But from the hour of 
their guests’ arrival there had been 
something strange in their manner, 
so different from that of the other 
days. She had done her duty as a 
hostess, but held herself somewhat 
aloof, not joining in their amuse. 
ments. For some indefinable reason 
she had not felt one of them. She 
had not understood; now all was 
clear—too clear. 

As she lay there in the darkness, 
almost stunned by the blow, she 
scarcely moved, and was too hurt 


to weep. The angry blood came and 
went in her colorless cheeks, as the 
taunting words she had overheard 
echoed and re-echoed through her 
throbbing head. 

“Only a common Indian,’ she 
muttered between her teeth. “On his 
aunt's account, you know. So I am 
not good enough for his fine 
friends. Then they can have him.” 

The night seemed endless; not 
one moment’s rest, or release from 
those haunting memories. When 
morning came she was too exhaust- 
ed to rise, and pleading illness, re- 
mained in her own apartments dur- 
ing the day, stealing out when they 
were at dinner to the brook where 
her husband found her. 

The days that followed were terri- 
ble ones for Rachel Carleton. She 
conquered her anger after that one 
outburst, and during the remainder 
of their guests’ stay she struggle: 
for strength and composure. 

She acted her part superbly, and 
came out of the trying ordeal a self- 
poised woman. But the sleepless 
nights and the reaction that followed 
the trying days began to leave their 
marks of pain and suffering, and it 
was with a sigh of relief that she 
bade the last guest farewell. 

Even when alone with her hus- 
band and foster-mother she could 
not drive from her mind those 
thoughts which had so_ suddenly 
blighted her joy. She felt she must 
escape from them—but how? Many 
times she was tempted to confide in 
her husband, but each time some- 
thing held her back. Would he 
laugh and call it a foolish fancy? 
Or, worse yet, might not the story 
awaken in him the same feelings of 
contempt that the others had for 
her? Might not the dream be shat- 
tered, too? No, she could not do 
it; her love for him held her back. 
It was better to Suffer in silence than 
to risk that terrible possibility. 

The time came when, in spite of 
her denial, her suffering was only 
too evident to those who loved her. 
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The autumn days seemed to affect 
her in some mysterious way, and 
try as she might she could not drive 
away her melancholv. One day she 
was bright and happy, the next 
strangely silent. In vain her hus- 
band sought the solution of her puz- 
zling conduct. The few passionate 
words spoken weeks before by the 
brookside never occurred to him as 
a possible clue; they had been too 
impossible, too foolish, to be given 
a second thought. 

When the brooding tension of 
these days was becoming unbear- 
able, it was broken by the sudden ill- 
ness and death of Mrs. Merton, Ra- 
chel’s former trouble was entirely 
lost for the time being in_ this 
greater sorrow—the loss of the only 
mother she had ever known. In the 
days that followed she was herself 
again—a sadder, sombre self, but 
not the incomprehensible woman of 
the past weeks. It seemed to her 
anxious husband that the sorrow 
had brought her back to him, and in 
her grief she clung to him in de- 
pendent love. 

But when it was decided that he 
must go to the city on business con- 
nected with the estate, her mood was 
entirely changed. All her previous 
sorrow was awakened; all the 
doubts and misgivings caused by 
those taunting words swept over her 
like a mighty wave. It seemed that 
she could not give him up, could 
not bear to have him return to his 
old surroundings. Still less could 
she accompany him; in vain were 
all her husband’s pleadings; not 
even at the last did she falter in 
her determination to remain alone. 
As Carleton turned to take a last 
look at the old farm home before it 
should be hidden from view by the 
dense forest, he saw her still stand- 
ing where he had left her, her hand 
shading her eyes. A great dread, 
a foreboding of coming evil, swept 
over him and chilled his heart with 
fear as he turned his horse’s head 
and rode on into the forest. 
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Left alone, Rachel gave way, lit- 
tle by little, to the feelings she had 
so striven tc suppress, and then be- 
gan the lonely battle with her tortur- 
ing thoughts. Only Rachel’s own 
heart and mind knew the terrible 
bitterness, the half madness, of the 
days that followed. Long days of 
brooding, days when the snow made 
it impossible to leave the house, days 
so dark and gloomy that the night 
seemed to shut down alike on the 
world and on her heart and brain. 
The deep snow shut out the world, 
and for days Rachel saw no one save 
the servants and the ranch hands. 
Restlessiv she walked the house for . 
hours at a time. Again the house 
seemed to stifle her. There was no 
escape, and it seemed to her as the 
hot blood rushed through her veins 
and beat in her throat and temples 
that her very blood was at war. 

One day when rambling through 
the house she came upon an old In- 
dian woman working in the wash- 
room. Dirty, repulsive as she was, 
she seemed to fascinate Rachel, and 
leaning against the window-sill she 
watched her silently. Was this what 
she would be in years to come? The 
light in her eyes grew cold and 
strange; she felt a sudden desire to 
know who she really was; would 
this squaw know? Laughing hys- 
terically, she began to question her. 
Again and again Rachel tried to 
break the stolid indifference of the 
squaw, and each time received a 
resentful grunt in reply. 

Finally, urged on by some uncon- 
trollable impulse, and clenching her 
little hands, she almost screamed in 
her eagerness: 

“What do you know of me? Who 
am [?” 

Turning savagely, the squaw flung 
a torrent of Indian sentences at her; 
then, as her passion cooled, breaking 
into English, said: 

“What you? You all same me! 
You mamma Indian chief girl. You 
papa, white man come here long 
ago. He have no white woman. Af- 
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ter while he go way; one moon, two 
moon, three moon, he no come; then 
you come and you mamma die! 
When you grow, old chief send 
you to white man’s big Indian 
school. Many, many moons, and a 
white man come again—bring white 
woman with him. She bring you 
here. Now you white man’s wo- 
man. You no good! You too much 
white man; no good Indian. Too 
much Indian, no good white man! 
Some day you come back to_ us, 
back to you old mama old papa.” 

For a moment she gazed scorn- 
fully at Rachel, then turned again 
to her suds and silence. 

The full significance of one cruel 
phrase of that girl’s words not fully 
comprehended broke in upon Ra- 
chel’s thoughts: “You know what 
that will mean in a_ few years!” 
White, quiet and cold, all the tumult 
within her died down, and she ac- 
knowledged defeat. No one will 
ever know the thoughts that pass- 
ed through her mind, as she stood 
there fascinated by the snake-like 
charm of the old squaw. 

As the weather settled, she began 
to take long walks into the depths 
of the forest; sometimes on snow- 
shoes, but often only on the crust 
of the frozen snow. Many times 
she was gone all day, returning late 
at night, blue with cold, her cloth- 
ing stiff with ice. Still fascinated 
by the old Indian woman she spent 
hours in her company; she was of- 
ten seen around the Indian camp, 
and once the old chief was seen 
prowling around the ranch. The 
cheeks that had been rosy became 
thin and colorless, and the eyes, 
once so beautiful, were now wild 
and restless, and filled with a name- 
less dread and longing. 

Letters which had been as rays 
of sunshine in her loneliness were 
now received with indifference. She 
had spent hours answering them, 
and cunningly concealed all that 
might have indicated the change in 
her. But one day in the early spring 


Rachel received a letter from her 
husband, saying he would arrive at 
the ranch on the next evening. 

Without saying a word, except to 
inform the manager of her husband’s 
expected return, she went swiftly 
from the room and up the broad 
stairs to her rooms. Putting on her 
wraps, she slipped quietly out of 
the house. Passing a _ group of 
workmen she smiled at them, spoke 
a few words, and then disappeared 
from view into the forest. The men 
resumed their work; there was noth- 
ing to alarm them—she often went 
off alone like that. 

‘The afternoon came and went; ev- 
ening fell, the darkness deepened, 
nine o'clock came, and still Mrs. 
Carleton did not return, Ten o'clock 
and the nervous housemaids waken- 
ed the workmen who went to in- 
quire at ail the neighbors, but no one 
had seen her. Daylight found them 
anxiously searching along the lanes 
and paths leading to the forest. Each 
hour added new recruits to the 
searching party, and not until late 
in the afternoon did they give up in 
despair, and sadly awaited the com- 
ing of the husband. They had no 
clues, no traces, nothing could be 
found that shed any light on the 
mysterious disappearance. 

It was a sad home-coming for 
Carleton, and almost distracted he 
caused another searching party to 
be formed, heading it himself. Weeks 
passed, and still Rachel did not ap- 
pear, nor was any trace of her dis- 
covered. Inquiries were made by 
the frantic husband at the Indian 
camps. Bribes were offered, but to 
no avail. Hints were dropped by the 
servants that possibly the old chief 
knew something of Mrs. Carleton’s 
whereabouts. But the chief, when 
accused, became violent and threat- 
ening, and when questioned remain- 
ed silent. For almost two years 
Carleton never ceased in his efforts 
to find his lost wife, but all in vain; 
her disappearance was as complete 
as if the earth had opened and 
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swallowed her. At last even he be- 
came disheartened, and yielding to 
the entreaties of his friends and fam- 
ily, sought the relief offered by new 
scenes and occupations. 

* * * * * 

Not once in the next three years 
did Carleton visit the mountain 
ranch, but at the end of that time 
he yielded to the wish of his young- 
est sister to visit with her friends 
his old country home. 

If the sights and sounds remind- 
ed him of that other gay party, five 
years before, no one ever knew it. 
He was all that a thoughtful and 
considerate host could be. 

One evening at the dinner table, 
Carleton remarked: “There is a 
burning at the Indian camp to-night, 
and I think you will be interested 
in it. It is not often we hear of one 
now. Would you care to go?” 

“But what is a burning, Walter?” 
his sister asked. “Is it anything 
very dreadful?” 

“Oh, no! Once a year the Indians 
collect all sorts of articles, food, 
clothing, blankets, every conceivable 
thing, and burn them to their god. 
They do this to provide for the com- 
fort of the dead during the year.” 

Some hours later they were riding 
down the lane which led to the camp 
and the faint beams of the moon 
cast fitful shadows about them. As 
they rounded a turn there could be 
seen, through the scrubby  under- 
brush, the glow of fires. Now and 
then tongues of flame shot up high 
among the smaller trees, and danced 
fantastically among the great tree 
trunks. Suddenly they came out in- 
to the open and stopped, startled by 
the scene before them. 

‘Oh, how wierd!” some one ex- 
claimed. In the center of an open 
space, surrounded by the _ rough, 
squat cabins and wigwams of the 
tribe, a large fire was roaring. The 
crescent moon had grown dimmer, 
and tall trees loomed up like huge 
walls of utter darkness. Grouped 
around the fire were the Indians, 
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each with his or her gift to the dead. 
A little apart from the other cabins 
the “sweat house” could be_ seen, 
and near it stood two figures, who 
seemed to hold themselves aloof 
from the rest. 

In front of the fire were two old 
Ssquaws, wailing and rocking to and 
fro. Near them was another, a 
younger one, whose pitch-smeared 
face and black rags were tokens of 
a recent bereavement. 

One after another the Indians ad- 
vanced that threw their offerings in- 
to the flames. Among the gifts were 
beautiful baskets, filled with pine 
nuts, acorns and paste made from 
ground acorn meal. 

The spectators dismounted, and 
moving nearer, bartered for the 
baskets. The wierdness and beauty 
of the scene affected them strangely. 
One by one the piles of fuel and of- 
ferings dwindled down, but the 
squaw and buck by the sweat house 
had not moved. As the firelight 
grew dimmer and the shadows 
deepened, the squaw, picking up 
three large baskets, glided out of 
the darkness toward the fire. As 
she drew nearer and came into the 
light, Carleton started toward her, 
hesitated, and then stood watching 
her as if fascinated. For a moment 
she stood over the dying blaze. Then 
one by one she dropped the baskets 
into the fire, and with bent head 
watched them burn down to ashes. 
As the fire died out again, an In- 
dian threw a great pine knot upon 
the coals; and as the flames flashed 
up, throwing a strong light upon her 
face, the woman turned and darted 
swiftly back into the _ sheltering 
shadows. 

With a cry, Carleton started for- 
ward, the blood surging to his face; 
the spell was broken. “Rachel! Ra- 
chel!”’ he cried. Changed and 
coarsened though she was, still he 
recognized in the squaw so prema- 
turely aged, his wife, the young and 
beautiful woman of a few years be- 
fore. 
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“Rachel! Rachel!” he cried again 
as he neared the edge of the forest, 
but the only answer he received was 
the faint “Rachel! Rachel!” which 
the hills threw back into the valley. 

As he stood peering into the dark- 
ness Carleton realized the meaning 
of those words spoken by the brook- 
side, and the bitter hopelessness of 
it all overwhelmed him, When he re- 
turned to his waiting guests his face 
was white and set, and his eyes wore 
the expression of one to whom the 
lost are lost indeed. In those few 
moments, there in the blackness of 
the shadows, he had fought his bat- 
tle. 


Silently the party mounted and 
rode down the valley. As they reach- 
ed the turn, some of the party halted 
and looked back on the scene they 
had just left. The fire had almost 
died out, and only the faint glow of 
a few coals remained. The shad- 
owy forms of the Indians could be 
seen moving to and fro, and the hills, 
looming up larger and blacker than 
before, seemed to throw back to 
them that-faint, haunting echo: 
chel! Rachel!’ 

Somewhere there in those depths 
was a woman fleeing swiftly and s1- 
lently, through the blackness of the 
forest, back to her hiding place. 
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Mike’s Adoption 


By Grace Helen Bailey 


T was the lonesomeness of the 
alien that first attracted Mike to 
that particular bench and _ the 

baby carriage. 

The cold January day, brilliant 
with the sparkle of frost and the 
keenness of high north winds, de- 
manded action, and the constant 
movement of strong limbs. But 
Mike was sick at heart and weary af- 
ter the long tramp; the noise of the 
trafic deafened hin; the hurrying 
crowd of ashen men and women el- 
bowing up and down the sunless 
streets; the set, pinched faces of 
the hungry and destitute thronging 
this section of the city ; the comfort- 
able Oriental of the sleek appear- 
ance and impenetrable eye, all tend- 
ed to confuse him, to fill him with 
a sense of the unreal, counterbal- 
anced by a consciousness of extreme 
physical fatigue. He turned his 
steps toward the square, for there, 
at least, the loiterers seemed idle 
and more companionable. And yet, 
as he stood at the entrance of the 
green-bordered, open _ space, filled 
with drowsing vagabonds and quar- 
reling children, a wave of unendur- 
able loneliness swept over him. Not 
one head was raised in recognition ; 
not one eye brightened with greet- 
ing at his approach. Several Chi- 
nese children ran about the monu- 
ment, jabbering in their strange jar- 
gon, their small amber faces pucker- 
ed with intensity in the fury of a 
game; two newsboys fisted and 
fought over an extra copy, bringing 
the noise and brawl of the streeis 
into the place chosen as a breathing 
space for tired humanity. 

Mike sighed. With hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, his decision 
wavered between the noisy square 
and the cheerless lodging; and then 
his eye caught sight of the baby car- 


riage. It was an ordinary wicker 
affair with the hood drawn down, 
thus concealing the contents, and 
covered with a pink eider-down 
quilt. And yet, about it there was a 
secretive air, and, ever allured by 
mystery, this son of Adam, and in- 
cidentally the “Old Country,” moved 
on to his destiny. 

A young man, in a thin coat, his 
hat pulled over his face, slouched on 
the extreme end of the bench, his 
feet stimulating the energy of the 
hind wheels by an occasional kick. 
His arms were folded, and except 
for a hacking cough now and then, 
he, too, was as quiet as the attrac- 
tive vehicle. 

Mike sat down gingerly, and 
around the three fell a profound 
silence, accentuated by the noisy 
echoes from afar. The city pulsated 
and beat, and life and activity and 
struggle was the throb of its heart. 
And so, amidst the bustle and rush 
of a Western city, with its strange 
mosaic of foreign elements, its own 
types, old and new, its_palace- 
crowned hills, its sweep of bay and 
ocean, an Irish boy sat dreaming, 
for memory has a strange trick of 
schooling the mind to loyalties of 
the past and home. It was Sunday, 
on the banks of the Lee and Kitty 
and he were fishing. The sun was 
brighter, the fish gamer, the hours 
more precious, for he and _ Kitty 
were together, the sport forbidden, 
the time stolen. Kitty’s laughter 
floated over the waters as she drop- 
ped the can of bait into the river. 

He was startled by a low gurgle 
and sprang to his feet, superstitious 
fancies overwhelming him in sudden 
fright. There was a decided move- 
ment under the quilt, and life grew 
more real. Mike looked at the mo- 
tionless figure on the end of the 
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bench. The eider-down became vio- 
lent, and the gurgle changed to/a 
minor key. Mike decided quickly. 
He tip-toed over to the carriage and 
raised the hood with caution, and 
then he gave a jump, and his heart 
almost suffocated him, for Kitty’s 
blue eyes, smiling but fearless, were 
gazing up into his own. 

“Mither of God!” he _ breathed, 
and dropping on his knees on the 
gravel path, his great red hands 
went out to meet those of the baby. 

“And God sent ye to me, darlin’ !” 
he whispered, “and Mither of God 
keep ye,’ he added reverently, tak- 
ing the pink out-thrust fist into his 
own. His palm closed over it with 
awe, for he feared the snowflake 
would melt in the warmth, and then 
the tiny bundle put out its arms and 
cooed and gurgled in coyless satis- 
faction at his attention. 

“And it’s cowld ye be,” said Mike, 
and in a burst of chivalry he stripped 
off his overcoat and laid it on the 
foot of the carriage. The cry became 
a wail, and the dimpled hands 
stretched out appealingly. Mike 
breathed hard. He had no first ex- 
perience to help him in the handling 
of an object so mighty—so tiny. He 
looked at the guardian in despair. 
The hat had come lower, the foot 
was still. The inevitable was at 
hand. Mike bent over and gathered 
the eider-down, baby and all, in his 
trembling embrace. The soft bun- 
dle lay against him, and a delicious 
warmth went through all his body. 
In his glow of conquest he sat down, 
and all things but one grew insig- 
nificant in his estimation, and mir- 
acle of miracles, the little live thing 
settled itself cozily, the thumb went 
up uncertainly into the red mouth— 
and the baby was asleep. 

The children tumbled over each 
other, screaming and laughing, ran 
on to the dark alleys called home; 
the cable cars grated up the steep 
hill with their evening freight, and 
trucks and vans congested at the 
street corners. One by one_ the 
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loungers shuffled off the benches and 
dragged wearily on their night's 
quest for the stray coin. From 
Chinatown the lights began to glow 
in variegated balls that swung and 
danced in the brisk winds; worlds 
of fire lost in a dim abyss of dragons 
and Oriental splendors. The dead 
leaves, collected in little heaps, scat- 
tered and sped over the’ ground, 
pursued by the same spirit that sent 
the white caps forming and foaming 
on every wave-crest of the bay; the 
magic spirit that cleared the last 
vestige of mist from the calm brow 
of Tamalpais, leaving the folded 
ridges silhouetted blue and brown 
and black against the background 
of faint rose sky and fainter stars. 

Mike’s uneasiness grew as the air 
sharpened. At length the thread- 
bare figure on the bench shivered 
and stretched; the hat went back 
and a thin white hand sought the 
baby carriage. For a moment it 
rested in the hollow where the 
small occupant had been, and then 
the hand came out slowly. The bent 
figure turned, as though the _ con- 
sciousness behind the movement 
was too feeble to grasp the fact of 
loss. 

Mike stirred guiltily, and held the 
bundle out to the young man. 

“Here—faith it’s yours!” he said 
with reluctance. 

“Sure Mike!” said the young man 
with a laugh. 

“Faith, how did you know I was 
called Mike?” cried the Irishman, 
impulsively. 

“IT didn’t,” answered the other 
with a shiver. “Say, here,” he said 
with chattering teeth, “give me the 
kid.”’ 

With awkward tenderness Mike 
relinquished his charge, wrapping 
the quilt and cloak around the sleep- 
ing child. The young man stagger- 
ed, and sat down suddenly, Mike 
snatching the bundle just in time to 
save it from a fall. 

“T can’t do it!” cried the young 
father, in a burst of uncontrollable 
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misery. “Nell would have died 
first. But what am | to do?” he 
wailed. 

“What d’'ye mean?” said Mike, 
sinking on the bench beside the 
father and child, his paternal in- 
stinct alive at hint of harm to the 
litle one. “Faith, ain't it yer own 
colleen?” 

“Yes, it’s my kid ail right,” ans- 
wered the other, “but | can’t keep it 
—now that Nell’s gone. [| don't 
know nothin’ about a kid. When 
Nell was alive it was different; she 
was so handy and smart. | loved to 
play with it then, but now ” His 
voice broke in a sob, and the gasp- 
ing cough caught his throat and 
strangled him. 

“What are yer doin’ with it?” 
said Mike. 

The bent figure straightened, “I 
am goin’ to take it over there, until 
I’m stronger.” He pointed vague- 
ly 


Mike peered into the deepening 
dusk. They faced Kearny street, 
and across the way the tall outline 
of the Hall of Justice loomed. 

“Where?” asked Mike again. 

‘There, to the J ’ the young 
man faltered. 

“Holy Mither, that’s the Jail!’ 
said Mike. 

“But,” the voice quavered, “there 
is a place over there where they take 
kids and women. Some one told me 
so.” 

An electric light flashed out into 
the Square, now sombre and dark. 
Mike thought of Kitty. 

“Oh, the darlin’!” he cried, haunt- 
ed by the baby’s blue eyes. “Oh, 
the darlin’: give her -to me.”’ 

The voice of authority was not 
to be resisted. The bundle’ was 
meekly transferred. 

“You see,” said the young man, 
dropping his face in his hands, 
“Nell’s only been dead two weeks, 
and the woman in the lodgin’s been 
keepin’ it for me. Now, she ain’t 
goin’ to keep the kid any longer— 
because I owe rent. She said so this 
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morning. the habit’s gettin’ 
stronger since Nell’s gone; | don't 
seem to be able to fight it off alone. 
| aint got no one in the _ world; 
there's just the baby and myself. 
All my folks is dead, and Nell ain't 
never had none—that | know of.” 
He leaned forward. “This is what 
the habit’s done for me—see.” 

He pulled up the frayed sleeve, 
banded with rusty black, and Mike 
Saw numerous little punctures on 
the right wrist. 

“Nell,” he continued, “she was a 
gaine sort. She was holdin’ the kid 
when she died. ‘They said she had 
no pain—just got sort of white and 
put back her head. ‘Jim,’ said she, 
‘when gone be good to the 
baby.” It was just a week before 
Christmas, and we was goin’ to the 
Fiddler's ball; | play in a music hall, 
that’s where I met Nell. She wasn’t 
like the rest. I felt better the first 
time | spoke to her. She was game, 
Nell was.” 

The speaker's voice went on 
weakly, the great tears streaming 
down his white cheeks. “Nell was 
a beaut., she was—just nineteen this 
month—two years younger than me, 
and we was goin’ to buy a house out 
of our savings—one on the install- 
ment plan. We saved fifty dollars, 
and then the baby came, and Nell 
took sick and I lost my job because 
I used to quit early to go and take 
care of her. And then one night 
when my head beat I got a loan of 
this.” He took a small instrument 
out of his pocket and fingered it 
with mingled fear and fascination. 
“And somehow it made me better 
for a while, and now when it’s made 
me worse, I can’t give it up.” 

There was a wail and a stir from 
the bundle, and terror struck to 
Mike’s soul. 

“It’s hungry,” said the father, 
patting the overcoat. “It ain't been 
fed since morning.” He arose with 
determination. “I say, you’ve been 
pretty kind to hold the kid so long, 
but I’m goin’ to take it over there 
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now. suppose they'll give it somé 
milk.” / 

The listener said no word. The 
moisture was in his eyes, the choke 
in his throat. Such a wee thing and 
so helpless! And they might not 
tuck it in of nights, and there would 
be no girl-mother to hush its cries. 

An audacious thought pierced his 
brain; he felt the blood beat in his 
wrists. Mike rose slowly, and all 
the tenderness of his love for the 
colleen swelled up in his breast. 
“Come with me,” he said; “I’ve a 
place to shleep in, and she’s not so 
big not to fit.” 

“What?” cried the stranger. “You 
will keep us?” 

‘The trishman nodded his head, 
and with the baby still in his arms, 
moved carefully down the path. 
The young father rolled the wicker 
carriage after the pair, leaning every 
now and then on the handle for sup- 
port. 

When they reached the corner he 
stood still, racked by a violent par- 
oxysm of coughing. A passing wo- 
man turned and glanced his way 
with pitying eyes. 

Somewhere from the crowded 
depths of Chinatown the raucous 
sing-song of the Salvation Army 
sent its plea into the night. “Come 
to Jesus, Come to Jesus!” The invi- 
tation floated in a thin feminine 
treble, and then the tinkle of the 
tambourine, and the tom-tom of a 
heathen’s musical discord mingled 
and tore asunder, and was lost in 
recurring waves of sound. The 
Square was a labyrinth of dark 
shadows, and high above the hurry- 
ing, jostling motley, the stars, se- 
rene, brilliant, gleamed out of the 
royal blue of the wind-swept heav- 
ens. The vear was still young, and 
the pungent fragrance of Christmas 
greens lingered in the air. A _ holi- 
day joyousness, the irresponsibility 
which succeeds festivities, the gla- 
mour of an illusion which defies the 
sordid realism of three hundred and 
sixty-four days of the calendar was 


hovering over the grimness of life 
with the out-spread wings of ideal- 
ity. 
As the-two men paused on the 
curb-stone, facing the Hall of Jus- 
tice, a blue-coated guardian of the 
law swaggered by. Mike hugged 
his burden tighter, fired by a fierce 
resentment. “Sure,” he muttered, 
“he never could have held the likes 
of you, me darlin’.” 

The Celtic sadness and longing 
for infinite unseen things was su- 
perceded by the warm, generous 1:n- 
pulse to protect the weak, and never 
did a knight wear his lady’s colors 
more valiantly. “It’s not caring ye 
be, my Kitty,” he whispered to some 
near-by spirit, “it’s the pretty critur 
that’s bringing us nearer in the si- 
lence and the dark of night.” 

They passed from the bright 
streets into the rayless regions 
where the proprietor of a gloomy 
hostelry announced that bed and 
lodging were provided for the mu- 
nificent sum of fifty cents. Mike 
went up the inner flight with the 
confidence of one at home, followed 
by the young man dragging the 
baby carriage. Up and up _ they 
toiled until the third landing was 
reached. Mike pushed open _ the 
door of a small inside room, and in- 
vited his guest to enter with the hos- 
pitality of a land-owner. He put 
the baby down on the bed and 
struck a match to light the gas, then 
he went to a drawer and took out 
a silver dollar. There were two left 
—and that was Mike’s entire for- 
tune. 

“T’ll go,” cried the young man, 
eagerly, as he divined from the pre- 
paratory signs an imminent expen- 
diture. “I know a place to get some 
milk just around the corner.” He 


almost snatched the coin. 


“Be off with ye,” commanded 
Mike, “and sure and be quick; it’s 
starvin’—the darlin’.” | 

The pallid youth ran nimbly down 
the steps, galvanized to life by sud- 


den hope. He sped up to Kearny 
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street, never pausing until he reach- 
ed a drug-store. When he came out 
he held a small vial in his clammy 
hand, and his glazed eyes were 
lightening with anticipation. 

Ihe minutes became an hour, and 
the baby’s vigorous cries woke 
strange ghosts of weary, unkempt 
men, haggered and worn, and the 
great heart of the Irishman beat in 
misery at his own impotence as the 
wail weakened off into a_ feeble 
moan. The blue eyes closed and 
shadows began to show under the 
dark lashes. 

“Mither of God,” prayed Mike, 
listening in vain for a footstep. At 
length he could stand the anxiety 
no longer, and so went out into the 
hallway where an oil lamp smoked 
in its dirty globe. He peered down 
the narrow flight of tortuous stairs. 
Some dark object, a few steps be- 
low, caught his eye. It was a limp 
form lying sidewise, an empty vial 
clasped in the palm of one thin white 
hand. Mike gave a cry, and leaned 
over to obtain a better view, to make 
sure that his imagination was not 
playing tricks in the dim light. He 
miscalculated, his foot slipped, and 
clutching wildly at the balustrade, 
he plunged downward. 

The lodgers heard the impact. of 
a heavy body, and several doors 
opened instantly. One man stared 
out into the gloom, calling loudly. 
No answer came to the breathless 
listeners, and then the doors closed 
and there was silence. 

* * * * 

The sunshine streamed into the 
matron’s room, and lingered on the 
crib. It crept higher, until the 
golden beams lit up a pale fluff of 
curly hair, and slid away playfully 
at the clutchings of a fat fist. 

“It’s the sweetest thing in the 
world,” said a young nurse, bend- 
ing over the crib, her voice thrilling 


to the soft foolishness that babies 
understand. 

“It's gotten as round as a roll of 
butter,” she said, turning to an- 
other nurse who had just entered 
the room. “Oh, I wish we could 
keep it here always. Look, isn’t it a 
precious ?” 

The two women smiled and grim- 
maced into the wondering violet 
eyes, and the owner gurgled and 
cooed her appreciation. 

“I just came to take it to the 
father,” said the older nurse; “he is 
conscious this morning.” She wrap- 
ped the chubby atom in a blanket 
and bore it off in triumph. 

Mike lay on his side. His eyes 
were closed and his mind was a 
delightful haze of semi-conscious- 
ness and vague dreams, 

“T’ve brought your little daughter 
to see you,’ said a soft voice. “Your 
little daughter is here,” repeated the 
voice, with gentle insistence. 

Mike sighed and his lids flew wide 
open. “Kitty, darlin’,” he murmur- 
ed, “it’s you at last.” 

“It’s your little girl,” said the wo- 
man, thinking he was’ wandering 
again. 

Mike sat bolt upright with a jerk, 
an awful pain throbbing in his ban- 
daged head. “And the boy,” whis- 
pered. Mike. 

The nurse hesitated, and_ then 
answered in compassionate tones: 
“An over-dose, you know,” she add- 
ed significantly. 

The patient leaned back on his 
pillows. There was a chuckle of 
glee, inviting and very near. 

“Don’t you want your baby?” 
asked the nurse. 

Mike’s face went red. He thought 
of Kitty, and his dreams of the fu- 
ture all came rushing back upon 
him. 

“Sure,” said Mike, opening wide 
his arms. 


Thirty-Five Hundred 


Miles in a Ten-Tonner 


By A. J. Oliver 


AST November, having maie 
L arrangements for the sale of 

a small gasoline schooner to 
some parties at Panama, for delivery 
in two months’ time, the idea occur- 
red to me of getting a couple of 
friends to join me on a cruise, and, 
taking our time, enjoy a good out- 
ing and see a little of the principal 
coast towns en route. We calcu- 
lated the trip would take us about 
six weeks, as we wished to make 
many stops on the way, depending 
on the white wings of the little craft 
for our principal power, reserving 
our stock of gasoline as much as 
possible, 

We were fortunate in securing 
the services of a good, all-round en- 
gineer and sailor, named Macario, 
who could also act as interpreter, 
should the occasion require it, for 
my Spanish was a trifle rusty. 

As the boat was to be put under 
the Colombian flag on arrival at 
Panama, we thought it good policy 
to give her a Spanish name, and de- 
cided on “Todos Santos,” as befit- 
ting the occasion. 

Finally all our preparations were 
completed. The “Todos Santos,” 
liberally provisioned and with a 
large supply of gasoline stored in 
fifty-gallon tanks, as ballast, was 
lying at the wharf ready for the 
start. 

The personnel of the crew com- 
prised Dr. Forbes, Ralph Preston, 
Macario and myself. The doctor 
was a genial young Scotchman who 
had seen some service among the 
South Pacific Islands, and was cred- 
ited with having buried many of the 
inhabitants. Before our trip was 
over, his “sudden death pills,” as 


we baptized them, were a source of 
terror to us. Ralph Preston was a 
young Californian, who had an in- 
clination to rove a bit before settling 
down to business; he had a comfort- 
able income, and wished to look in- 
to mining in Mexico on his return, 
and thus.combine business’ with 


pleasure. Macario was a six-foot. 


son of Anak, strong as a lion, with 
an ever-present fund of good nature, 
and what was more to the point, as 
we afterwards proved, a resourceful- 
ness in extremity which stood us in 
good stead on more than one occa- 
sion. 

We left the wharf at San Fran- 
cisco one glorious morning in No- 
vember, one of those days which stir 
even the heart of the commuter, 
hardened though he is to the ex- 
quisite beauty of San Francisco bay 
on a calm autumn morning. There 
was not enough air to fill the sails, 
so we Started the engine and swift- 
ly passed down the bay, past the 
long wharves filled with shipping of 
all nationalities, past the big liners 
and merchantmen lying in_ the 
stream waiting for a berth at the 
wharves, or sailing orders, past 
Black Point, Alcatraz and the Pre- 
sidio, out past the old sentinel, Fort 
Winfield Scott, guardian—at all 
events by appearance—of the Gol- 
den Gate, and the formidable bat- 
teries on Forts Point and_ Baker, 
which, with the disappearing guns 
and masked mortars, render San 
Francisco bay one of the safest and 
most strongly fortified harbors in 
the world. Out through the Golden 
Gate we passed, passed over the 
gently heaving bar, and then for 
the first time catching the northwest 
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breeze, our sails were loosed, and 
with the wind on our quarter, we 
boomed away down the long trail 
to the southward, in search of health 
and recreation and whatever adven- 
tures might by chance befall. 

‘Lhe “todos Santos” was a strong, 
wel-built schooner of about ten 
tons; having been built as a_ pilot 
boat she was capable of sailing ten 
knots with a good breeze, a_ lead 
keel of considerable weight giving 
her great stability and enabling her 
to carry a large spread of canvas. 
She had plenty of beam, and the 
cabin was large enough for our use, 
Macario having a bunk in the en- 
gine room. 

The first part of our trip was 
pleasant, though uneventful. We 
made good time down the Califor- 
nia coast, arriving at Ensenada, the 
port of entry to Mexican waters, 
on the fourth day. We anchored 
in the bay, where we had to wait 
some time before the Commandante 
of the port and chief Customs In- 
spector were rowed out to us by a 
barefooted crew, whose uniforms 
had evidently seen service with the 
ancestors of the present generation. 
How curious those Mexicans were! 
They could not understand how a 
party of Americans could find pleas- 
ure in a long trip in so tiny a boat. 
They evidently suspected us of be- 
ing on a smuggling expedition, and 
carefully overhauled our belongings. 
I, being the spokesman of the party, 
did my best to allay their suspicions, 
and was materially aided by the 
Commandante accepting as a peace 
offering a bottle of Scotch whiskey 
and a pair of long rubber boots. We 
had a good deal of difficulty in get- 
ting our guns through, the law be- 
ing very strict in this respect, as 
the trouble with the Yaquis was 
brewing. Indeed, we afterwards 
heard that some adventurous  fel- 
lows had actually passed a couple 
of Gatling guns through the custom 
house, billed as mining machinery, 
the unsuspecting officials not de- 


tecting them, and the first intima- 
tion the Mexicans had of the mat- 
ter was when, some time later, a 
force of soldiers attempted to cap- 
ture a Yaqui position, and were 
driven back by the fire of the two 
machine guns. However, by pre- 
senting letters from their Consul, 
we were allowed to retain our arms. 

We spent a day at Ensenada, 
stretching our legs and seeing the 
sights. Lhe prison, or quartel, was 
an interesting place; massive, loop- 
holed walls surrounding a_ stone- 
paved courtyard, from which rooms 
resembling stalls led, into which 
prisoners were herded like cattle; 
stone to lie on, their rags to cover 
them, and ten cents in Mexican 
money per day allowed them for 
food, the same to be purchased from 
the prison officials. No wonder the 
poor devils presented a sorry spec- 
tacle. The soldiers guarding them 
were scarcely less repellant, being 
culled from the same class, convict- 
ed criminals being assigned to army 
duty during the period of their sen- 
tence. On parade these soldiers pre- 
sented a curious spectacle, bare feet 
and paper cuffs reaching to their 
knuckles striking one as a trifle in- 
congruous. They have an uncom- 
fortable habit of holding a_ band 
practice at what the doctor calls 
“the wee sma’ hours,” which meant 
about 4 a. m. 

Leaving Ensenada in the evening, 
we steered south, and next day, 
passing St. Martin’s Island, we ran 
into a school of barracouda in the 
San Quintin Bay, and getting out 
our lines with jigs or artificial bone 
fish for bait, soon pulled in a dozen 
fine fish, averaging ten pounds 
apiece. Macario knew of some 
brackish lagoons about ten miles be- 
low San Quintin, on which duck 
were plentiful, and as there was a 
rood sandy beach, we decided to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to replenish our larder and have a 
little sport. Arriving abreast of the 
lagoons, which were only divided 
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from the ocean by a low range of 
sand dunes, being guided by the 
flights of duck circling in the neigh- 
borhood, we dropped anchor and 
pulled ashore. ‘lopping ihe rise, a 
sight met our eyes which would 
gladden the heart of sportsman and 
scientist alike; a series of lagoons 
connected by canals, fringed with al- 
ders and cottonwood, the water 
fairly black with almost’ every 
North American species of duck and 
waterfowl, while overhead circled, 
rose and settled countless thou- 
sands. The main lagoon, half a 
mile long by a quarter wide, was 
quite shallow and fringed with tule, 
making a perfect blind. It was just 
such a place as a hunter might 
dream of, but never expect to see, 
unless, like us, he left the haunts of 
man far behind, for among the duck 
and geese—mostly brant and white- 
fronted geese—were scattered many 
varieties of snipe and other waders, 
pelicans and cranes, and I saw one 
beautiful egret, flapping slowly, 
with snowy plume trailing over the 
water. We shot a small bag without 
having to wet our feet, picking off 
what we needed from the overhead 
flights. Truly this Lower Califor- 
nia is a land of plenty, at all events 
along the coast, though the interior 
is barren enough. 

We turned south again, and near 
Geronimo Island ran into a field of 
kelp—the thick rope seaweed had 
to be cut away from the propeller. 
A vast field of it lay around the is- 
land, and we just managed to clear 
the main body of it by sailing, the 
propeller being useless, as it would 
wind the kelp around itself at every 
revolution. Next day we passed 
Cerros Island; Cerros is a_ high, 
thickly wooded island, about twenty 
miles long. The tide runs here at 
about six miles per hour; the south 
set of the current, with the prevail- 
ing northwest winds, forcing the 
water through the narrow _ straits 
between Cerros Island and the main- 
land. There are several valuable 
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beds of the Conchanacka, or bastard 
pearl oyster, near here. An ex-sol- 
dier of Mexico some years ago or- 
ganized an expedition and exploited 
these beds, with the result that he 
cleaned up about ten thousand dol- 
lars in One season. 

We made San Bartolome, or Tur- 
tle Bay, before dark, and anchored 
for the night. Next morning our 
eyes weie greeted by a sight which 
afterwards became familiar, but was 
certainly novel at the time—a large 
shallow bay, protected from the pre- 
vailing northwest wind, clear, sandy 
boctom, and turtle, turtle every- 
where; heads popping up all around 
and many asleep on the surface. We 
got our skiff into the water for a lit- 
tle fun. Rowing quietly over a 
sandy shallow, Macario, harpoon in 
hand in the bow, soon spied a dark 
form motionless on the _ bottom. 
Slowly we drifted over it, and then, 
whizz went the barb-tipped shaft 
down through the blue water, and 
buried itself in the sand. Macario 
had missed, and the turtle flurried 
away. Next time we were more 
successful, and with the head of the 
spear firmly imbedded in the shell, 
the long shaft detached itself auto- 
matically, and floating to the surface 
strung on the line, acted as a float 
and guide to the movements of the 
turtle. Not that we needed a guide, 
though; Mr. Turtle had the slack 
of the line tight in a jiffy, and a 
quick turn round the _ forward 
thwart saved the line from being 
pulled out of our hands. How that 
boat surged ahead! The first tug 
nearly upset us, as he went off at a 
tangent. Doc. and I sat well in the 
stern, so as to raise the bow high 
and allow the boat to turn easily. 
The speed of the turtle soon slack- 
ened, and after about five minutes 
we hauled him alongside and towed 
him to the schooner, where a tackle 
was fastened to a flipper, and we 
hoisted him aboard. He must have 
weighed three hundred pounds, and 
that meat—well, part of it I can only 
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compare to chicken and other por- 
tions to good beei. As turtle would 
now be plentiful, we were able to 
reserve our stock of canned meats, 
and live on the tat of the land and 
water. 

We left ‘iurtle Bay next day, and 
settled down for the cruise to Mag- 
dalena Bay. The weather was fine, 
and we made good progress, arriv- 
ing at Magdalena Bay the third 
morning. We entered this magnifi- 
cenc harbor from the north entrance, 
and truly it resembled an inland sea, 
extending in a northwest to south- 
east direction for sixty miles, the 
width varying from fifteen in the 
middle to about two at each end, the 
bay being formed by a series of is- 
lands, the far shores being beyond 
our vision, where numerous creeks 
and canals led to other lagoons and 
labyrinths of sloughs, fringed with 
weeds and brush. Waterfowl, tur- 
tle and fish of all kinds were in 
abundance, and we enjoyed great 
spo.t during our stay. At the vil- 
lage of Magdalena we found quite a 
collection of small craft, owned by 
an American company which has a 
large concession near there. We 
spent a couple of days here, and 
on a turtle hunt Macario gave us an 
exhibition of aquatic skill which 
was startling. We were lying in a 
deep part of the bay, close to a shal- 
low, sandy spit, when suddenly a 
large turtle popped its head out of 
the water right alongside, and then 
flopped over and dived. Like a 
flash Macario dived after it, caught 
hold of its hind flipper, and the tur- 
tle at once turned up to the surface, 
with Mac. hanging to him, for all 
the world like an enormous leach. 
Up to the surface they came, and 
then the turtle tried to dive again, 
but Mac., hanging on to the hind 
part, kept that down and the head 
up, and in vain did it struggle to 
shake off his tenacious grip. Ina 
short time he actually seemed to 
have it under control, and steered it 
towards the sand-bank, arriving at 


which, after a_ short struggle, he 
ituined it over on its back and vic- 
tory was complete. 1 had heard of 
chis teat being done occasionally by 
the native divers, and Mac. rose sev- 
eral notches in our estimation. 

Leaving Magdalena bay, we con- 
tinued uown tne coast to Cape St. 
Lucas, the southernmost extremity 
of Lower California, which we pass- 
ed two days later, and then shaped 
our course for Mazatlan, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant. We 
reached Mazatlan about noon of the 
second day and anchored in the har- 
bor. After our papers had _ been 
duly inspected, we landed with some 
difficulty in our tiny boat, as the 
landing here is bad, the rollers gath- 
ering as they near the beach, and 
we came within an ace of being 
dashed against the wharf. 

After getting a good bath and gen- 
eral overhauling at a pretty fair ho- 
tel, we hired a donkey carriage and 
started out to see the sights; visited 
the cocoa-tree grove, and _ other 
places of interest. The streets of 
Mazatlan are fairly good, for a 
Mexican town, with street cars and 
many cabs; flowers, palm trees, etc., 
grow to perfection. The inhabitants 
are sickly looking, and the houses 
certainly not attractive, though they 
have a certain romantic atmosphere 
at a distance, which vanishes on a 
near approach. 

Mazatlan is the principal seaport 
on the Mexican coast, and enjoys a 
considerable trade with California, 
South America and European ports. 

Next morning we weighed anchor 
and proceeded on our journey, our 
next stop to be Acapulco, about six 
hundred miles south. We passed 
the Tres Maria Islands during the 
night. and next noon sighted Cane 
Corrientes, after which we kept the 
land in sight down the coast. The 
weather was now beginning to get 
warmer and we saw many whales. 
one shooting up from a= great 
denth, half its length out of water. 
within a hundred vards of our bort. 
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The wind fell light here, and we took 
in sail and gassed till night, when 
the breeze freshened. So far we had 
experienced ideal weather, the 
northwest trade wind following us 
down the coast. 

We made the run to Acapulco in 
four and a half days. This is a pic- 
turesque little place; the situation of 
the fort is beautiful and healthy, and 
the market place and bazar alive 
with color. The heat here was rather 
muggy and oppressive—no- wind. 
We replenished our larder and took 
on board a good supply of fresh 
meat, vegetables and fruit, to last 
us as far as San Jose de Guatemala, 
eight hundred miles distant, latitude 
fourteen degrees north, in Central 
America. As there was hardly any 
wind, we gassed this part of the 
trip. The scenery here was grand, 
and interesting, with uninter- 
rupted chain of high mountains as 
far as Port Los Angeles; from there 
we steered a straight course across 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec to Cham- 
perico. Here in the Gulf we encoun- 
tered our first really bad weather, 
running into a stiff sou’-wester, al- 
most amounting to a gale, and keep- 
ing all hands on deck for about 
twenty hours. We had to run half 
speed during that time, and it took 
us a weary six days to reach our 
Central American port. We came 
to anchor at San Jose in the evening 
about a mile from shore. There 
was a nasty sea on, and during the 
night a heavy rain fell, accompanied 
by sheet and forked lightning. The 
crashing of the thunder was terrific, 
especially as, coming from Califor- 
nia, we were unused to it. By 
morning it had cleared, however, 
and the air was bright and cooler. 
The customs officers visited us, and 
then we went ashore. We had now 
been twenty-seven days on the trip, 
with only a day ashore here and 
there, and as the cramped quarters 
of the “Todos Santos” were begin- 
ning to tell on us, and we had thus 
far made wonderfully good time, 
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we determined to spend several 
days in this charming place. 

After a few hours at the principal 
hotel, where we got fairly comfort- 
able quarters, we took a walk around 
the town. The place presents quite 
a tropical appearance. Next day 
we took train for Esquintla, a small 
town twenty-eight miles _ inland. 
The country we passed through was 
highly fertile, large sugar planta- 
tions, cocoanuts, bananas, oranges, 
etc., grew in profusion, while large 
tracts of luxurious grazing land 
were covered with cattle and horses. 
Esquintla has a population of about 
three thousand. In the market- 
place a large number of women 
were closely squatted selling their 
wares, fruits, meats, etc., presenting 
a very picturesque appearance; 
many good looking, and all clean 
and healthy—quite a contrast to 
the Mexican towns. We visited the 
cathedral, an ancient and strongly 
built edifice, with the usual amount 
of tinsel and grotesque figuring. 
The railroad has recently been com- 
pleted from here to Guatemala, and 
from there to the Atlantic Coast, 
the terminal being Puerto Barrios 
in the Gulf of Honduras. 

We returned to San Jose and 
spent a couple of days very pleas- 
antly. The water here is _ fairly 
teeming with shark, and we had 
some fun with the spear. They 
furnish very exciting sport. A six- 
foot shark, when the spear is sunk 
in him will dart off at a tremendous 
clip. We had to adopt whale-boat 
tactics, using a strong line and pay- 
ing it out over the bow of the boat 
with a half turn around a cleat. We 
caught several in this manner. 

We left San Jose and started on 
the cruise to Corinto, the principal 
port of Nicaragua, arriving two 
days later. In passing Cape Re- 
medias we could see the volcano 
Izalco emitting a thick volume of 
smoke. Corinto is a very pictur- 
esque harbor, well sheltered, and 
with cocoanut and other palms 
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growing right down to the water's 
edge. The town is_ unattractive, 
streets of sand, with plank’ side- 
walks. We left next day for Pan- 
ama, distant eight hundred miles, 
intending to go right through, but 
a gale springing up the second day 
when off Cape Blanco, we were glad 
to put into Punta Arenas, and ride 
out the storm in this beautiful, land- 
locked harbor. 

Next day we continued our voy- 
age and reeled off the remaining 
six hundred miles to Panama in 
good time, keeping land in sight 
all the way, arriving four days later, 
after a voyage of about thirty-five 
hundred miles. 


Panama cannot be called an at- 
tractive city. The streets are bad 
and the people lazy-looking. The 
harbor is shallow for large vessels, 
though the tide rises about eighteen 
feet. 

After effecting the transfer of the 
“Todos Santos” to the purchasers, 
we bade farewell to the staunch lit- 
tle vessel which had carried us safe- 
ly on so long a voyage and separat- 
ed, | going to San Francisco on a 
Pacific Mail boat, and Doc. and 
Ralph Preston taking the overland 
trip, while Macario was commis- 
sioned as commander of the little 
craft by the new owners. 


The Kali Yuga 


By Isabel M. Reynolds 


LOSE to the heart of down- 

town San Francisco, pushed 

aside in the mad bustle of the 
scurrying multitudes, crowded into 
a corner, stagnant on the edge of 
the whirlpool, a world-worn little 
shop still preserves its dignity in 
the face of the imposing entrances 
and multitudinous staring windows 
of modern business blocks. It stands 
there bravely enough, just beyond 
the eddying stream that has whirled 
away most of its contemporaries. 
But a keen observer would detect 
a droop, a slight leaning to one side, 
a sagging of the seams; an utter 
weariness not to be overcome or dis- 
sembled by ever so brave a show of 
interest. Its little show-case smiles 
upon the passer-by like a tired face, 
offering for his inspection a meagre 
display of silver stick-pins and alu- 
minum match safes; and huddled 
away in the farthest corner a tray of 
gorgeous brass rings and brooches 
set with bits of bright glass, spark- 


ling with a shameless disregard of 
their worthlessness. 

What impresses one most about 
the courageous little shop is its air 
of conscious superiority to its sur- 
roundings, as though it held that 
within itself which gave it a better 
reason for existing than its paltry 
stock of gewgaws or the weather- 
beaten watch which hangs over the 
door. 

Day after day the young man loi- 
tered in the neighborhood of the lit- 
tle shop. Day after day he paused 
to inspect its wares. Each day he 
left and returned the next with re- 
newed interest. He fancied some- 
thing of an invitation in its kindly 
manner toward him, an encourage- 
ment to search out for himself the 
cause of its pride. He heard the lit- 
tle shop call him from among the 
thousands in a voice not to be dis- 
obeyed. He moved his possessions 
into apartments directly across the 
narrow street and set himself to 
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study the subject of all his dreams. 

From his window he examined 
closely those who came and went 
through the low door of the little 
shop. Its keeper, he found out, was 
a fat young man. To his surprise, 
the customers, if indeed they went 
to buy, were not few, and he noted 
with satisfaction, as adding depth 
to the mystery, that the same per- 
sons came and went away again at 
the same hours every day. As the 
human stream poured from Market 
into the narrower street, he could 
distinguish the bubbles whose des- 
tination was the quiet pool across 
the way. He knew the shuffling gait 
of the old man whom he had named 
Dr. Heidigger. And the tragic 
stalk of a middle-aged-actor! He 
watched with sympathetic interest 


the pale young youth whose pallor _ 


increased daily. He was consumed 
with desire to know what could take 
men of such widely different types 
to such an out of the way place as 
the store of the fat young man. 

* * 

Far into the night he sat and 
watched the little shop. It had 
seemed to him that of late it had re- 
garded him with a reproachful gaze. 
It looked sorrowful and a little de- 
pressed, as though conscious of hav- 
ing misplaced its confidence. 

A light was burning in an.upper 
room. ‘Strange shadows passed over 
the ground glass of the window. He 
wondered if the frequenters of the 
shon knew this room also. A pane 
of the window had been replaced bv 
one of ordinary glass, and through 
this he tried to see into the interio~, 
but the light was too dim—or the 
little house withheld its confidence. 
Then first occurred to him _ the 
thought that he might do as the 
others had done—enter the low door 
and see for himself the wonderful in- 
terior of the little shop. An excuse 
was needed. His eye fell upon the 
worn face of the sign swinging in 
the night wind. His decision was 
made. From a nail he took a watch, 
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huge and loud ticking. It had been 
his grandfather’s. It was his ow: 
companion. It was now to be 
placed at the mercy of the fat young 
man in order that an excuse might 
be provided for entering his store. 
With this resolve he turned again 
to the window, and saw the little 
shop fairly beaming on him through 
the mist. A mellow light streamed 
through the shop window and 
through the window above. Present- 
ly the door opened and closed again. 
He heard the faltering steps of Dr. 
Heidigger as he made his way 
over the slippery pavement. Then 
the lights went out. He could dim- 
ly see the outline of the high, nar- 
row roof against the sky. But he 
went to sleep warmed by the last 
broad smile of approval of the little 
shop. 

The fat young man had swept the 
side-walk. Dr. MHeidigger had 
come. The middle aged actor had 
departed. The young man paused 
at the show-case and inspected the 
pins and match-safes and the brass 
jewelry at which the sun was poking 
scornful fingers. He pushed open 
the door, and, watch in hand, step- 
ped over the threshold. 

He.did not know what he had ex- 
pected to see. He was conscious of a 
profound disappointment, and _ at 
the same time of the knowledge that 
it was as he had known it would be. 
The counter ran lengthwise of the 
store. Above it a row of placid- 
faced eight-day clocks recorded va- 
rious hours. Originally they had 
been warranted to run for five years 
and they had held their places on 
this shelf for a decade. These, and 
an assortment corresponding to that 
in the window, on a faded velvet 
cloth, under a dingy glass case, con- 
stituted the stock-in-trade of the lit- 
tle shop. In the corner by the win- 
dow, the sun through the red cur- 
tain throwing a warm glow over 
him, sat the fat young man asleep. 
Unwilling to disturb him, since he 
clearly had nothing to do with the 
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mysteries in which he lived, the 
young man glanced about him in 
search of the unknown things which 
attracted him. The air palpitated 
(with secrets.) Voices familiar as 
the songs of his childhood called to 
him.in a language of which he could 
not grasp the meaning. 

At the far end of the store a door 
opened, and the young man turned 
to meet the old man welcoming him 
with extended hand. “This,” he 
thought, “is the little shop’s reason 
for existing.’ What he saw was a 
scholarly face—the long,. narrow, 
slightly hooked nose, indicative of 
high breeding, the heavy white hair ; 
an old man, tall and thin and bent, 
and in his eyes the puzzled expres- 
sion of one called from profound 
meditation. He was dressed in a 
forgotten scyle, with thread-bare 
silk waist-coat and a high black 
stock. 

Clearly, the young man had not 
been unexpected. Without a word 
the old man led the way from the 
store. The rickety siairs end in a 
narrow passage running the length 
of the house. At its end another 
staircase rises, whose tortuous 
length is interrupted by a long, nar- 
row landing, lighted at the far end 
by a slit-like window of stained 
glass. Beneath the window stands 
an organ. The rest of the place is 
lighted by a single gas jet, whose 
sickly yellow gleam discloses rows 
upon rows of musty volumes lining 
the walls from ceiling to floor. From 
there the stairs proceed, and, taking 
a sudden turn, end in a long, high 
room, made narrow by the shelves 
of books entirely covering the walls, 
except at one end. And there is the 
window of ground glass with the 
one clear pane. 


* * . * * 


“Man enjoyeth not freedom from 
action. Every man is involuntarily 
urged to act by those principles 
which are inherent in his nature. 
* * * Men who are imbued with 


true wisdom are unmindful of good - 


or evil in this world.” 

Those words were spoken as the 
two men _ reached the room, and 
while the young man_ understood 
pertectly, he knew that the lan- 
guage was not English, but one 
which, though strangely familiar, 
he had never heard spoken. Seated 
at the table were the men whom he 
had learned to know as frequenters 
of the little shop. There were two 
vacant chairs, one at the end of the 
table. This the old man took, mo- 
tioning his companion to take the 
place at his right. Opposite them 
hung an ebony ring in which dozed 
a great green parrot. Upon their 
entrance the voice had ceased speak- 
ing and now continued: 

“Riches and the life of man are 
as transparent as drops of water 
upon the leaf of the lotus. Learn- 
ing this truth, O Man! do not at- 
tempt to deprive another of his 
property!” The voice went on in a 
sort of sing-song, while the young 
man tried to locate it among the 


men seated at the table. Some of 


them listened reverently, with closed 
eves; some with eager attention, 
while others pored over ancien: 
parchments. The speech became a 
eulogy of some king. “His ele- 
phants moved like walking moun- 
tains and the earth, oppressed by 
their weight mouldered into dust.” 
He smiled at the Oriental extrava- 
gance of the praise, and, looking up, 
met the compelling glance of the 
parrot. The voice was located. 

Leaving the king, the parrot be- 
gan the recitation of a code: “Pun- 
ishnent is the magistrate; punish- 
ment is the inspirer of terrors; pun- 
ishment is the nourisher of the sub- 
jects; punishment is the defender 
from calamity; punishment is the 
guardian of those that sleep ; punish- 
ment, with a black aspect and a red 
eve terrifies the guilty.” 

The young man watched, fasci- 
nated, the dilated contracting yellow 
eyes of the bird. For hours the voice 
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droned on, and he sat in fear of 


the fierce light that burned in them. 

“Some regard the soul as a won- 
der; others hear of it with astonish- 
ment, but no one knoweth it. ‘The 
weapon divideth it. not; the fire 
burneth it not; the water corrupt- 
eth it not; the wind dryeth it not 
away; for it is indivisible, incon- 
ceivable and unutterable.”’ 

They were alone—the young man 
and the parrot. The disciples had 
gone. 

“Know, oh descendant of my mas- 
ter, thy fate and the fate of thy 
house. In the Sutee Yuga, the age 
of purity, when the life of a man 
lasted a hundred thousand years, I, 
a devil, became the slave of Baghut- 
greta. Through the long succession 
of ages I served his house faithfully. 
Now has come the last age of the 
world, the Kali Yuga. Four hun- 
dred years ago my master, the de- 
scendant of Baghutgreta, having no 
heir, gave me to an Englishman for 
whom he had great affection. This 
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Englishman I served, and his de- 
scendants, until through their evil 
deeds I became the master and they 
the slaves. Two generations ago 
there were two descendants of the 


Englishman—brothers. To the el- 
der fell the responsibility of serving 
me. The younger emigrated to 
America in the hope of escaping the 
responsibility should his’ brother 
leave no heirs. He died without 
communicating his secret to his son. 
And you, his grand-son, have come 
here in obedience to your fate, to 
relieve your great-uncle who, wait- 
ing for you, has been forced to lin- 
ger longer than his allotted time 
upon earth.” 

The belated old man died. The 
young man found no difficulty in 
proving his relationship, and suc- 
ceeded to the chair at the head of 
the table. The parrot still teaches 
Hindu philosophy and will continue 
until the four hundred thousand 
years of the Kali Yuga have passed. 


A Memory 


By Mamie Buford Steele Harris 


“I saw a violet droop its head; 
“Tis strange and yet it seemed 


in grief; 
And then, from Nature’s book I 
read 


A tale of sorrow in the leaf.” 


stand here to-day in this dreamy 

solitude, whilst thoughts bear 

me back to long dead_ years, 
years that are sealed forever. The 
twilight is sweet and sad as an 
adieu; perhaps my enjoyment is 
none the less pleasing for being 
mixed with a strain of melancholy 
produced by the remembrance _ of 
past scenes that conjures up the 
ideas of some endearing connection 
which the hand of death has actually 


destroyed. It charms me, the 
scenery and recollection—the whole 
world is still as the heart of the 
dead. 

Twenty years ago I stood on this 


spot. It was then as now—eventide. 
By my side was a young girl in the 
fresh flush of youth. A few weeks 
before she had arrived at this sum- 
mer resort unattended, save only by 
her maid. She was young, beautiful 
and alone—three things which ap- 
peal strongly to all chivalric spirits. 
She had wealth, if one could judge 
by her appearance and the prodi- 
gality with which she spent money. 
All the hearts in the hotel and cot- 
tages were soon won by her; every 
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lip breathed something complimen- 
tary of the beautiful stranger. 

She was a perfect horsewoman— 
making a picture in her  hunter’s 
green riding habit on her thorough- 
bred black, at once taking the lead 
with the riding parties. She was 
as well the best whip at the springs 
and the admired of all when she 
went out in a light road wagon pull- 
ing the ribbons on the handsomest 
of coal black teams. 

The peculiar character of her 
beauty lay in an instantaneous cor- 
respondence of every feature and 
each separate trait of her counte- 
nance with the emotion of her mind, 
which any particular subject of con- 
versation or object of attention 
might .excite. The instant a joyous 
thought took possession of her 
fancy, you saw it transmitted as if 
by electrical agency to her glowing 
features; you read it in her spark- 
ling. eyes, her laughing lips; you 
heard it expressed in her ringing 
laugh—clear and sweet as the gay 
joy-bell sound of childhood’s mer- 
riest tones, and the laughter of her 
sayings called up made sunshine in 
life’s shady places. 

It was indeed a happy time, the 
days speeding by as though they 
had been set to music. One evening 
late in the summer she appeared at- 
tired for the ball; spoken and whis- 
pered words of admiration followed 
her. Dressed in filmy black, a sin- 
gle red rose in her hair, she was at 
once a dream of beauty and an in- 
spiration—her dark Creole beauty 
heightened by the flush on_ her 
cheek, which was foreign to her ac- 
customed pallor. 

All is gaiety, good-humor and di- 
version. On the ball room floor she 
is queen of all. The first on the 
floor, she was always the last to 
leave. Each of her satellites had a 
sweet, caressing word, uttered in the 
tone of voice peculiar to the far 
South. The time came for me to 
claim “my waltz, and when I held 
her in my arms it seemed that she 


was my other soul, created simply 
to gladden my life. for weeks it 
had seemed that I only lived when 
in her presence. The music was 
tremblingly sweet, and it seemed 
that in that glide waltz she had never 
danced so well before. Our hearts. 
were beating in unison; the dance 
was at its height. Her body shud- 
dered convulsively in my arms— 
then a sudden confusion. The mu- 
sic ceased, dancers stood still. A 
shout for water and a doctor rang 
out on the midnight air. The Cre- 
ole belle had fallen lifeless on the 
ball room floor. 

All that human hands could do 
was done. The heart stood still— 
the spirit was free. 

That relentless old gentleman 
who carries the hour glass and 
scythe had summoned her in the 
zenith of her sway, and the heart 
did not plead for poor mortality. 
This knelled my last hope; that 
dream was gone—nothing but its 
memory left. | 

They carried her with loving and 
sorrowing hearts, the next evening, 
in the beauty and stillness of the 
hour between sundown and twilight, 
and laid her beneath a friendly, 
sheltered oak. [t was her wish, for 
it was recalled that she had said, 
whenever a pain came in the region 
of the heart: “Perchance I may die 
here, and if I do, lay me beneath 
that tree.” It seemed at times the 
dark shadow of her impending fate 
loomed over her. 

Before me now is that lone grave 
of “the beautiful unknown,” as she 
was called. Neither relatives nor 
friends came to put in a claim. It 
is all that is left of a haunting mem- 
ory of a happy past. 


“When back I ventured to this 
sacred spot, 

I thought to suffer, while I hoped to 
weep ; 

Thou dearest of all graves, yet 
minded not 

Where only memories sleep.” 


— 


Arrived 


By Mae E. 


SIGN swinging gaily to the 
bieezes in a little quiet street 
in South San Francisco bears 
the alluring announcement of a resi- 
dent “Test Medium.” When it was 
new it had been hung there one early 
morning by a desperate man—a man 
pleading defiantly for a chance and 
for life. But now, as its bright gilt 
lettering is somewhat dimmed _ by 
weather and the seasons, it tells of 
permanence and the consolation of 
the prize. 

Life is a hazard, and the sad com- 
edy of it is, that it takes so long to 
starve when one is young. Fate or 
chance, whatever it is that shapes 
our future, had brought the “me- 
dium” to this big land of promise, 
full of honest intentions. He was 
alone and a stranger, but meant to 
take his place in the business world 
among the respectable. But some- 
way he could not get the right start. 
And after all, what is it but a mat- 
ter of beginning? 

After months of vain endeavor and 
sickening discouragement, his ad- 
venture was stripped of all glamour 
and he squared himself one night, in 
his little dark room, to argue out 
the situation with himself. The 
night was a dismal one, and he was 
at last brought very low both in 
mind and purse, in spite of the hugh 
belief he had in himself at the out- 
set. How he might have succeeded, 
a real success, had the gods been 
kind, he put back of him and faced 
the present bravely. To starve or 
to test the one chance he had of 
forcing a gullible public into giving 
him at least daily bread. He un- 
doubtedly possessed a power, and 
why scruple to use it to his own 
profit? His better self knew that 
it was a lie, but in his desperate need 
it lured him like a magnet. He 
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leaned long on the damp window- 
ledge, looking out on the dar«ness 
where the lamps on the long street 
blinked at him through the mist en- 
couragingly. At last he arose with 
a defiant air, which told of a patience 
exhausted and a crisis. He saw but 
one glimmer of light in the future 
and had determined to play the des- 
perate game. 

So the brand-new sign was swung 
and he set about perfecting himseif 
in this psychic art, which in happier 
days he had developeu just for love 
of the marvelous, but which now 
was to be a new and earnest profes- 
sion. 

The first weeks of his mediumship 
were a tragedy, owing to the woes 
of an empty purse and to being en- 
tirely unknown and obscure. But 
suddenly he made a great “test” and 
discovered that there was life, ex- 
citement and a certain fascination 
in this profession. With an angry 
quickening of the pulse he was now 
more determined than ever on this 
dishonest career. 

“It pays to be a fraud, a consum- 
mate fraud.” 

With hard ground of success un- 
der his feet, after the trying quick- 
sands of his past experience, he be- 
came very bold and struck out with 
a confidence that knew no _ limit. 
He brought from the air figures of 
the dead which laid a clammy hand 
upon the forehead and then sunk in 
a misty swirl out of sight. He lo- 
cated lost mines and told mystic 
fortunes on the lines of life. Being 
a clever actor and having the rare 
gift of tact and nerve, he secured 
not only a reputation but an excel- 
lent table d’hote. 

He succeeded wonderfully on 
these lines, until one miserable night 
when exhibiting his supernatural 
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powers at a public entertainment 
he committed a fatal blunder, and 
was caught, as it were, “in the act’ 
by an enterprising “investigator.” 
After a wretched, unavailing half- 
hour in trying to squaie himself 
with these people, he was taken, as 
an example, to the jail, to await 
there a trial on “intentional fraud 
and trickery.”” Lhe newspapers are 
always ever ready to render invalu- 
able assistance in exposing’ these 
charlatans, and made the most of 
this case. ‘Che morning papers, over 
his porcrait, gave notice in big head- 
lines, of his arrest and notified the 
public it was their sagacity which 
had uncovered this contemptuous 
and unadulterated fraud. 

‘Lhe poor “fraud” realized his on- 
ly way was to wait in prison for his 
trial, as he had not the money or the 
friends to furnish bail. Impatient- 
ly he paced the narrow cell as the 
hours went by. No hope, no future, 
no friend in all the world, not even 
one in himself. His big dreams shat- 
tered, the folly and the crime of his 
failure gnawed at his restless heart ; 
he felt that the world had crumbled 
beneath his feet. At this instant, 
as he pressed his hot head on the 
bars of the little square opening of 
the window, and looked into the 
large freedom beyond, there came 
the great booming salute from Al- 
catraz to the setting sun. Envious- 
ly he watched the big puff of white 
smoke sail out in a path of light 
through the Golden Gate ; dumbly he 
waited from the gloom within for 
the light to fade from the evening 
sky, his white face set’in hard lines 
and his heart cold within, at the dis- 
mal future. 

Suddenly, without warning, the 
jailer appeared at the grated door. 
With a rattle and a clash, the bolt 
turned with a heavy thud, and he 
turned on the light, announcing: 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

The young man turned, tossed 
back the heavy hair from his fore- 
head, and is confronted the 


shaggy, honest gaze and _  out- 
screcched hand of a man who was a 
stranger, but evidently a friend. 

“Well, my dear boy, | am soriy 
to see you here, and sorry to find 
you so dejected. You must not look 
on all the world as enemies. As 
soon as | read of your .misfortune, 
{ determined on rescuing you. 
Whether you be true or false, you 
are to have another chance.”’ 

Lhey stood facing each other, the 
prisoner trying to pierce the dark- 
ness from whence this sunlight 
came. 

“You do not remember me. But 
not long ago, through your medium- 
istic power, you were of invaluable 
service to me. I do not think | 
could have been mislead as to the 
true character of the phenomena. In 
your profession occasional failures 
are to be expected. But anyway, | 
like fair play, and shall give you the 
Opportunity of squaring yourself 
with the world. I am going to give 
bonds for your bail, and we are go- 
ing back to my home together, To 
Sierra.” 

“To Sierra? Why there?” 

“| shall take you there for a test 
seance, assuming all risks, confident 
you can redeem the past.” 

“But if [ fail?” 

“If you should fail, you forfeit the 
bail and go back to jail. See?” 

“Yes, | understand.” 

“lam not one to be imposed upon, 
but I do not think I am making a 
mistake, so | am going to deposit 
the money with the authorities for 
your safe return, or for a happy re- 
lease—whichever it may be.” 

“What proof will you have?” 

“There is only one dead sure way 
I may know the truth for myself, 
and that is to have the manifestation 
in my own house.” 

The dull look had vanished from 
the prisoner’s heavy eyes, and in its 
place the old alert, resolute light had 
come again. The genial smile and 
sincere confidence which this 
“friend in need” had given him 
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warmed his heart and gave him new 
courage. He was moved on the im- 
pulse to defend his position, but he 
simply said: 

“[ am ready to go with you. I 
do not mean to lose my one chance.” 

“Well,” said the old man, moving 
forward and again taking his hand, 
the smile scill shining on his kindly 
face, “I am glad it is a go.” 

Two days later, in the afternoon, 
the medium, notorious now, stands 
in a little parlor in Sierra, mingling 
with the small circle of devotees for 
a preliminary introduction. 

Tall, gaunt and dark, with mea- 
gre, drawn face and piercing black 
eyes, he looked a man of mystery. 
But he was a desperate man, with 
the hideous dampness of the jail 
still haunting his nostrils, and the 
dull thud of the sliding bolt still in 
his ears. The very poise of his spare 
figure showed his determination and 
nerve. He must arrange this little 
affair or the sickening dream of the 
past week will again be a reality. 
He cast his sharp eyes swiftly 
around the little coterie of believers, 
each with his own pathetic sorrow, 
and each hoping, through him, to 
raise the curtain which hid the mys- 
teries of time and space. — 

In the searching glance of his 
practiced eye, he noted the uplifted, 
admiring gleam of a saucy face, 
much younger than the rest. Her 
ardent blue eyes held his for one fa- 
tal instant, and in that second his 
resolve was made. She was his ac- 
complice. He did not want con- 
verts but to be able in this trial test 
to regain his liberty and to establish 
forever to his friend’s satisfaction 
his supernatural powers. 

“She shall help me, if only in pity 
for the true suppliants and believers 
who want comfort and consolation 
in this way.” 

The medium walked directly to 
her side, stood there an instant, and 
then bending towards her, said in 
a low voice: 

“Do you believe in—ghosts ?” 
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The woman looked up in pleased 
surprise, but there was something 
of horror in her voice as she gasp- 
ed: 

“Oh, no! I have never had the 
slightest belief or wish to cross the 
borderland of this faith. I like the 
company of the living best.” 

‘May | make an experiment? Will 
you permit me?” 

He felt so sure of his subject that 
with this he placed his finger-tips 
lighcly on her wrist, gently stroking 
it, controlling her with an intense 
gaze straight into her eyes. The 
hypnotic power of the master, 
though very gentle, was irresistible. 
He saw her shrink and turn pale, 
but respond to the mental force as 
faithfully as a mirror reflects the 
object placed before it. 

Presently he walked a little to one 
side, she following reluctantly, evi- 
dently being drawn by a power she 
was unable to resist. At the same 
time her lips moved restlessly, as if 
in protest or an effort to speak. 
He communicated to her his need of 
her assistance and his directions in 
as few words as possible, she con- 
tinually protesting in a half whis- 
per: 

“T will not—I will not!’ 

He did not feel quite sure, so re- 
peated earnestly in a firm voice 
what she was to do. 

A faintness seemed to come over 
her, for she put her hand to her 
head as if to ward off a blow. 

Such was the medium’s confidence 
in his magnetic suggestion that al- 
though he made no attempt to jus- 
tify the wrong he was doing, he felt 
sure that other powers than the 
girl’s own will would shape her 
acts. 

A few hours later they were as- 
sembled in the same room for the 
evening seance. An _ improvised 
cabinet, which was simply a dark 
box with curtains, occupied a promi- 
nent place on one side. From this 
the test medium, who was to evoke 
from the invisible the spirits hover- 
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ing so uear, quietly regarded his re- 
sponsive subject. 

She came in a little late, and was 
sitting at the extreme end of the 
circle with downcast eyes. She 
was apparently utterly beyond and 
apart from his agony and mental 
strain. He studied her face as if 
he would read her very soul. 

Had she remained under his sug- 
gestion and done his bidding? Was 
that a forced indifference or the 
calmness of satisfaction? Or was 
she there to gloat over his undoing? 

Whatever were the consequences 
of his rash act, it was now too late 
to retract. He must go on and take 
his chances. 

He requested, as a mere matter of 
form, that some of the friends come 
forward and satisfy themselves in 
regard to the cabinet, and also his 
person, to see that nothing what- 
ever was concealed that in any way 
could aid him in the manifestation. 

Everything was examined to their 
thorough satisfaction, even to the 
undressing of the medium, to make 
sure. 

The seance opened with = sacred 
songs. The lights were gradually 
lowered, and the hymn died softly 
away, the twilight had deepened in- 
to comparative darkness. 

The girl of his suggestion raised 
quietly, and with uncertain steps 
groped her way nearer to the en- 
trance of the cabinet, which seemed 
to cause no surprise in the minds of 
the others. As the medium leaned 


forward to draw the curtain, it was 
but the act of an instant, there was 
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a flash of something in his hand, the 
curtains were closed and the me- 
dium behind was in Egyptian dark- 
ness. Every one waits with bated 
breath for what may happen. The 


very air seemed weighted with ex- 
pectant silence. After a few mo- 
ments the curtain waves and parts, 
and slowly out of the black shadow 
beyond, a misty shape grows, all 
clothed in flowing white. it seemed 
formless, empty, wavering, yet giv- 
ing the mysterious sensation of pres- 
ence. All gazed breathlessly with 
dimmed and strained eyes on this 
apparition, until at last a sobbing 
widow, seeing in these vague and 
misty features her lost husband, fell 
at his feet with a convulsive cry. 
The sympathetic friends dropped 
on their knees, and the awfulness 
of death seemed hovering over all. 

A moment later, when this celes- 
tial phantom had sunk slowly down 
and out of sight, the solemn hush 
was broken and the lights were turn- 
ed on full, which peneirated the 
gloom of the darkest corner. 

The man who had brought this 
message of consolation stood there, 
pale and calm, with a proud smile 
on his thin lips, looking gratefully 
into the kindly face of the exultant 
“friend in need.” 

The girl at his suggestion raised 
unspeakable joy and relief in her 
face, evidently judging the crime 
only by what was in her heart for 
the man. For such is the maid and 
variously do the flowers of love un- 


fold. 
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What a Woman Truly Thinks About Men 


By Clara 


HE thinks that a man—‘a real 
man’’—is the most satisfactory 
friend on earth. If she is “a 

real woman,” she thinks this. 

When she is a little girl, she perks 
and smiles when the boys come into 
the school-room, bless. her little 
heart. She smooths her curls and 
pipes her eye; she pulls her skirts 
and puts on a carefully careless air. 

When she is older she blooms out, 
so to speak, when the young men 
come. She has an enchantment for 
them, and they have the same for 
her. 

If this were not so, then the world 
might as well cease to turn around, 
the grass to grow, the violets to 
bloom, or any other good, beautiful 
and pleasant function of nature to 
exist. The fairy prince, expressed 
or unexpressed, is ever present as 
the center of a maiden’s dream. That 
he is, in her mind’s eye, ever accom- 
panied by his castle, which is to be 
eventually her home, detracts not 
from the beauty of the dream. 

A girl who does not, honestly, look 
forward to a husband of her own, a 
a home of her (their) own, and 
children of her own, is the wrong 
kind of a girl. 

Happy is the mother to whom her 
daughter reveals these dreams, Wise 
the mother who assists the daughter 
to dream. ‘There is an example of 
a wise, loving, “chummy” mother, 
who remembers her own girlhood. 

This mother, in the gloaming, 
sometimes calls her daughter to her 
and sits her on her knee. They talk 
together of the present and the fu- 
ture. The present happens to be 
dark, but the wise mother caresses 
her child and enters into the holy 
of holies—the heart of the budding 
woman. Tenderly and hopefully she 
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paints the future and hints that the 
prince will come, that prince for 
whose wooing each girl’s soul waits. 
This charming, confidential relation 
between mother and daughter effec- 
tually excludes that dangerous 
thing, the outside confidante. The 
girl feels that she need not be 
ashamed of her dreams nor hide 
them entirely, “tor,” she says with 
artless ingenuousness, “‘mother used 
to think these things when _ she 
was a girl.” 

The girl who is taught to look up- 
on marriage as a holy tie, and its 
consummation as a sacrament’ of 
love, does not fritter away her eino- 
tions in what is called flirtation. 

When she grows to womanhood, 
she thinks in this way of the man— 
be he brother, son or husband—and 
to see divinity in a man is to create 
it and bring it forth. 

The mature woman does not hold 
man faultless, but to her, his faults 
are a part of him, which bring him 
nearer to her, because, through 
them, he becomes a creature not too 
good for daily association. 

What a woman thinks about a 
man’s faults, generally amounts to 
this: If he be careless, she overlooks 
it, so that he be not careless of her 
feelings. If he sins, she forgives 
him easily, so that his sins be not 
against her or her offspring. If he 
is blamed by the world, she takes up 
the defense with a fine scorn of the 
world’s judgment. If he murders, 
she will remain, though - stricken, 
faithful and full of devisement for 


escape. 


If he murders not her peace by 
lowering her pride, she can forgive 
even the blow that laid another low, 
so that he still swears :“I love you.” 

A woman thinks that a man’s 
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failures shouid be of the manly sort. 
A woman cannot forgive a coward, 
a back-biter, unless his sharpness is 
directed against some other woman 
—she cannot forgive a.man who 
cringes. A woman thinks the man 
who loves her has great discrimina- 
tion. Her heart has a soft spot for 
the man who does love her, though 
she may not return it. She appre- 
ciates his appreciation of her. 

A woman thinks well of the man 
who has the wit to say: “| am proud 
of you.” A woman thinks that life 
is all wrong when not shared with 
a man. The woman who says: “l 
can get along just as well alone,” 
simply tells an untruth. 

A woman thinks that if the right 
man comes within her line of vision 
life is sweet. A woman thinks she 
could manage other women’s hus- 
bands better than they. Sometimes 
she thinks they are not worth the 
trouble, but she knows she could 
do it. 

A woman thinks that the opinion 
of a man is of great moment in this 
world—when it coincides with her 
own. 

A woman thinks that the world 


lies within her home—when she is 2 
happy wife and mother in a happy 
home, and she thinks she is thrice 
blessed when she has created that 
atmosphere of contentment and 


peace which makes home-coming a 
joy to all of her own particular 
mankind. A woman thinks that 
some other woman is at the bottom 
of every well of evil. 

A woman thinks she is logical; 
one in nine hundred thousand may 
be. She thinks she is acute, when 
she is looking on one side of the 
shield. She thinks in her inner 
heart, things beautiful and unbeau- 
tiful; things divine and_ earthy; 
things unselfish and things selfish. 

She thinks the thoughts of an an- 
gel and of a devil. She is merciful, 
merciless, enchanting, repelling, ra- 
diant, sombre, loving, hating, 
Christlike and malicious, the un-un- 
derstandable piece of God’s handi- 
work. A woman is the enigma of 
nature. She thinks things that no 
pen can tell, no creature define, no- 
one—not even herself—understand,,. 
and thines no one under the sun cam 
ever find out. 


The 


Fog 


By Catherine Anderson WV ills 


The fog comes from the sea, 
All silent I see it come, and white, 
Hiding away the stars of night, 
Hiding the world from me. 


And through the lonely years 
Your face comes back, and your wind-blown hair, 
When I kissed your lips and your brown throat bare 
And your eyes all wet with tears. 


A Hero in Spite of Himself 


A Cavalry Legend of the Great West. 


By Charies A. Lantheaume 


66 HIS is disappointing, sir! 
Indeed, prejudicial to the 
mounted service—possibly 

injurious to the morale of our men!” 

Thus, in petulant tones, observed 
Lieutenant James H. Wilde, of the 
29th U. S. Cavalry, as the Post Com- 
mander casually inspected Troop 
M’s stables at Fort Dubois, then 
situate near the center of the tur- 
bulent Indian country. 

“My dear lieutenant, I fully agree 
with you,” replied Major Albert De 
Kannard, of the 29th. ‘In this mat- 
ter of remounts we appear sadly 
neglected—I could almost say ig- 
nored—for while some _ regiments 
obtain young Kentucky thorough- 


breds upon mere demand, we here 


must retain our almost superannu- 
ated animals, and chase hostiles as 
best we may.” 

“Major, it is insupportable,” 
ejaculated Wilde, with a mild ges- 
ture of impatience. “At this very in- 
stant could we pursue a band of 
fleeing hostiles without dropping 
our aged horses en route—even as 
thickly as exhausted infantrymen 
during a forced march? Why, sir, 
half of my horses are only fit for 
condemnation.” 

“Oh, we won't run down as badly 
as that,” observed the Major. “We 
are now promised a measure of re- 
lief—though a relief that may bring 
us a sore infliction—perhaps a prob- 
lem to test the temper of our officers 
and men.” 

“Major, you speak in riddles,” re- 
joined Wilde. “Surely they don’: 
intend to remount us upon drome- 
daries or African zebras?” 

“Almost worse,” cried the Post 
Commander. “It transpires that our 


Cavalry Board cares to purvey in a 
new market, likewise to encumber 
us with a select herd oi kicking and 
bucking California bronchos.” 

‘This caps the climax!” cried the 
indignant Lieutenant. “Now in all 
candor | would ask, What’s our eff- 
cient cavalry coming to?” 

“To grass, I suppose,” laughed 
the Major with a sardonic expres- 
sion. “Ah, we deserve better treat- 
ment, but what could we in this in- 
stance do, save to accept these Cali- 
fornian terrors with due grace and 
submissive resignation? But realiz- 
ing that your troop contains our 
best ‘bocaros,’ or ‘busters,’ I’ve de- 
cided to remount your men .upon 
the most intractable of these soon- 
expected terrors.” 

One week later the broncho re- 
mounts designed for the 29th Cav- 
alry arrived. True to his announce- 
ment, the Major ordered the frisk- 
iest of them for immediate use to 
Wilde’s troop—to displace and re- 
tire the worn out animals. 

Thereupon followed much growl- 
ing and-some “cussing” in the then 
dissatisfied ranks of the favored 
troop; while yet the atmosphere 
around M Troop’s stables appeared 
mildly sulphurous. With _ refrac- 
tory grace the boys now tackled a 
difficult task, an arbitrary task 
which the then much contemned De 
Kannard so resolutely. had imposed 
upon them. 

“At this rate we'll not break these 
miserable bronchcs in season for a 
possible Indian outbreak,” later 
muttered Lieutenant Wilde, as with 
alarm he saw his greenest recruits 
kicked, bit, even unhorsed in rapid 
s'ticcession. “Great Scott! These 
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‘bronks’ bid fair to utterly demoral- 
ize my new men.” 

At this moment recruit Edward 
Bunker approached, saluted and 
said: 

“Lieutenant, this bay acts in a 
very ugly manner. He bucks like 
a young zebra, and | believe that 
he’d croak rather than submit.” 

“Let him croak, then! Put the 
bronk through, cost what it may,” 
cried the exasperated officer. 

As forecasted by perceptive 
Wilde, in the late spring an Indian 
outbreak took place, even _ before 
Troop M could fitfully break its 
refractory remounts into desirable 
cavalry shape. 

Yes! The savages were leaving 
their reservation, intent on waging 
a war of extermination upon all 
land-hunting whites in their vicin- 
age. As Fort Dubois was nearest 
the scene of hostilities, Major De 
Kannard promptly took the field. 
Then driving the red foe in an ex- 
citing pursuit over hill, stream and 
dale, the column at length sighted 
the main force of the constantly re- 
ceding and sniping aborigines. 

Enveloped in clouds of choking 
dust, and dense grass smoke, the 
begrimed and perspiring’§ cavalry 
had reached the near environs of a 
big Indian village, only to receive 
wild and unearthly war-whoops in 
welcome, as well as a fierce but in- 
effective rifle fire. 

The bugles sounding a halt, fully 
aligned the column came to a stop. 

“Orderly, direct the troop com- 
manders to pile their superfluous 
equipments,’ quietly exclaimed De 
Kannard, as. he reconnoitered the 
Indian position through his field 
glasses. 

Promptly complying with the sig- 
nificant order, the troops soon were 
in light trim. The Maior here 
glanced down the eager line, then 
drawing his sabre he _ exclaimed: 
“Bugler, sound the charge!” 

A clatter of many iron-shod hoofs 
duly followed. deafening 
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cheers a fierce assault was begun. 
Wilde's troop constituted the cen- 
ter of the charging cavalry _line,. 
Yet possessing some poorly disci- 
plined bronchos, a portion ot Troop. 
M tast distanced the troops upon 
both their right and left flanks. 
Hence the line rapidly assumed the 
form of a sinuous semi-circle, with 
gallant Troop M as its advanced, 
rather aggressive center. In _ this 
charge recruit Bunker lost all con- 
trol over his then ungovernable 
broncho, in alarm. realizing that he 
fast distanced the most advanced of 
his comrades; also, that the excited 
bay flew towards the hostile village 
with a velocity that was frightful 
to contemplate. With a remarkable 
series of leaps and bounds that cul- 
minated in a final vault, this extraor- 
dinary broncho carried his resigned 
rider into the Indian stronghold. 

Within the village pandemoniuir 
reigned supreme, as the Indian con- 
sidered the intruding trooper as be- 
ing the cavalry chief leading his 
braves. During this exciting ride 
the helpless recruit retained full 
presence of mind, even developed 
something akin to an iron nerve, 
for as he later confessed: “I could 
but face the music and make the 
best of it.” Then with his trusty 
carbine in right and Colt in left 
hand, recruit Bunker with strange 
emotions leaped into that Indian vil- 
lage, his bridle reins loosely hang- 
ing upon the broncho’s neck. 

Very fortunate that the tribe’s 
fighting elite at that moment was 
massed at other points to receive 
De Kannard’s fierce onslaught. 
Hence only some poorly armed war- 
riors and squaws of uncertain age 
were at hand to confront the intrud- 
ing trooper. Evidently the broncho 
then felt “amang his ain,” for upon 
wildly cavorting among the lodges 
he stopped by a lean pony there 
tethered, and snuffed as though he'd 
found a long lost relation. 

Fast recovering from a_ demi- 
panic, the Indian reserve fiercely as- 
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sailed the bold recruit with showers 
of arrows, knives and tomahawks. 
But brave bunker held his own— 
the reservists not caring to face his 
unerring aim, nor the too dangerous 
gyrations of his plunging broncho. 

Very fortunate that De Kannard 
held the warriors in his front, else 
the lone trooper had been promptly 
annihilated. 

At this critical moment a beauti- 
ful white girl suddenly emerged 
from one of the lodges, her luxuri- 
ous though disheveled golden hair 
waving about her shoulders. Neatly 
was she robed in buckskin, the same 
richly covered with skilled Indian 
beadwork. Too evidently was the 
fair captive reserved to later adorn 
some chief’s lodge. In terror she 
burst through groups of interposing 
Indians. Then as she precipitated 
herself aimost under the bay’s fore- 
feet she cried frantically : “For heav- 
en’s sake, sir, save me from this 
life, this captivity.” 

“Lady!” cried heroic Bunker in 
<letermined tones, “be reassured! If 
I do not or cannot save you, we at 
least may die together!” 

But the crisis is past. Having 
pierced the outer Indian defense, at 
last arrives the charging cavalry 
line. 

The air here resounds with cheers 
and fierce war-whoops. For a mo- 
ment onlv the scene appears almost 
infernal. Recruit Bunker’s foes have 
disappeared—the desperate aborigi- 
nes could not withstand the terrible 


cavalry pressure. ‘Then, beaten at 
all points, they gave way, even aban- 
doning their village in great disor- 
der. 

inevitably, Recruit Edward Bun- 
ker was the hero of the hour—like- 
wise created a sergeant upon the 
spot by exultant Major De Kan- 
nard. but the attention of the lat- 
ter and the entire batallion was now 
drawn to Sergeant Bunker’s beauti- 
ful protege. To the admiring off- 
cers and troopers, the rescued girl 
told the awful story of the raid, the 
destruction of her father’s cattle 
ranch—teartully dwelt upon the 
possible fate of her unfortunate fam- 
ily. The sympathies of the men 
were at once enlisted, many volun- 
teering to escort the fair girl upon 
an extended search for her missing 
relatives. 

Here Major De Kannard cried 
with deep feeling: “My brave men, 
while you are all worthy of detach- 
ed duty, I’m obliged to recognize 
that the bravest deserve to escort 
the beautiful and fair. Therefore, 
Sergeant Bunker will promptly ob- 
tain a detail of five men as escort, 
and without delay proceed to re- 
store this unfortunate young wo- 
man to her family or parents—if 
they can be found.” 

Upon burying a few dead and car- 
ing for several wounded, in triumph 
the victorious cavalry column _re- 
turned to Fort Dubois, and there- 
after slanderous gibes upon th- 
California broncho entirely ceased. 
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The Nemesis of the Mojave 


By Louise Weaver 


T’S a clear case. Let the law 

| take its course. He cannot es- 

cape,’ counseled the calmer 

element of the town. ‘The calmer 
element prevailed. 

The relentless hand of justice 
pressed surely, inexorably, the cords 
of Love’s neck—so it seemed. But 
Campbell, the criminal lawyer from 
San Francisco, came down, Slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, a thin, shiny 
wedge found a narrow crease into 
which to insert its insidious shape. 
Noiselessly, cautiously, one merci- 
less finger of that merciless hand 
gave place to the magnetic metal. 

Another and another yielded to 
the resistless hammering of the yel- 
low king, till the almost helpless 
man jerked himself free from the 
clutch of the blind goddess. 

A free but penniless man, Will 
Love stepped down from the docks, 
stepped down beside the father who 
had beggared himself and his son 
in saving the son from the gallows. 

Will Love drew a deep breath. 

“The air smells good after the 
stuffy vapors of a ten by ten cell for 
fifteen months on end,” he sighed. 

The two men crossed the street to 
the shade of a drooping pepper tree 
where a young man with a pair of 
mules hitched to a camp wagon sat 
awaiting them. 

They climbed to a seat beside the 
driver. Without a glance at the 
town balked of its judgment, the 
mules’ heads were turned to the 
northeast, where the Mojave, with 
its luring quartz ledges beckoned 
and signaled to the party. 

* * 


The mules had eaten their meas- 
ure of oats and were turned loose 
to browse on the twigs of the 
stunted grease-wood and the thorny 
mesquit. 


The wagon stood felloe deep in 
sand. Under the wagon, with 
sleeves rolled to the shoulder and 
shirts open at the neck three men 
lolled in the only shade wide enough 
to shelter their number. 

At the roots of the tree-cactus 
which cast straight, sharp lines 
across the wagon-bed, a horned-toad 
stared with unblinking eyes at his 
unfamiliar neighbors. Up _ in the 
forks of this leafless, ghostly tree a 
small owl sat motionless, and the 
coppery sky told tales of hot, dry, 
interminable days that had gone, 
and foretold of hotter, dryer, more 
interminable days to come. A pun- 
gent, oppressive scent of sagebrush 
filled the air. , 

“Wh-e-w,” whistled Fish, with a 
long, distressed note, “I’d give five 
dollars for a good drink of cold 
water.” 

On Fish, the young man who had 
grub-staked the party, the youngest 
of the three, the privations of the 
desert pinched deeper than on the 
other two. 

Will Love snatched the handker- 
chief from his face and sat up. 
Though the skin of his face and 
hands hung out rags and _ tatters 
where the first blisters from the sun 
and wind had dried and broken, 
and beneath these tag ends the new 
cuticle burned painfully red, yet 
these distress signals faded beside 
the hunted look in his eyes. 

He stared back along the two dim 
creases that marked the course over 
which the wagon had come through 
the gray sand. 

Nothing, no living thing, was 
there. Dull sand and dull sage 
brush with hills and rocks to accent 
the barrenness of the scene. No 
living thing in sight, yet he could 
have sworn that trotting feet and 
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panting breath had roused him 
from his drowse. 

All round them as far as he could 
see, the barren waste extended. He 
sank back on the hot sands again 
and tried to get some relief from the 
smarting blisters by spreading the 
moistened handkerchief over. his 
hands and face. 

Late in the afternoon when the 
heat had lessened the veriest frac- 
tion of a degree, the elder Love 
crawled out from under the wagon 
and called: 

“Come on, boys, if we make the 
spring over there on the ridge, we'll 
have to be moving.” 

The mules were hitched in again. 

“The water keg’s empty,” Fish re- 
marked turning that reservoir over 
to let the last warm drops drip into 
his cup. 

“Well, we must reach the spring 
to-night. You can see from here 
the clump of grease-wood round it,” 
said Love, the elder, as he glanced 
off to the dark line on the north- 
east. 

“IT was here in ‘73. We got the 
color over there to the right of that 
dark patch. But it was across this 
low stretch in front of us where I 
made my pile in those days.” 

The mules pulled heavily on. The 
sand was deep, the traveling diff- 
cult, and the distance to that rag- 
ged clump of grease-wood seemed 
never to lessen. Will Love walked 
ahead of the plodding team. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 
asked Fish. “You see he keeps star- 
ing behind him every now and then. 
He has done it all the way.” 

“Don’t know. Guess he’s looking 
for some of the men that wanted 
him to hang,” said Love, the elder. 

Painfully on over the loose-yield- 
ing sand they made their way. The 
sun dropped lower and lower. The 
western sky flamed brilliantly up 
to the zenith. The air kept most 
of its heat. 

The cactus forms stood boldly up 
against the bright light. They peo- 
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pled the desert with dragons, horses 
and riders, camels, mailed warriors. 
Hovels and church spires marched 
on with this motley procession. 

Somewhere in the sagebrush be- 
hind them a coyote sang a weird 
lullaby to the weary, thirsty fortune 
hunters. 

The desert dusk dropped into 
night, and still the lone team drag- 
ged wearily on. The hours length- 
ened, but the hill with the spring 
in its side drew miles away from 
them. 

“No use, dad; we can't make it 
to-night," Will Love exclaimed at 
last. 

“Guess we must camp for a few 
hours. We'll get up and start at 
three,” replied Love. 

The mules, thin-flanked from 
thirst and jaded with the heavy pull- 
ing, drooped in their tracks, too 
tired to move a step farther. The 
men dreamed of springs, of rivers, 
of oceans of fresh water. All night 
the thirst witch tantalized them. 
Stopping to cook no breakfast next 
morning, with the first faint streaks 
of light they broke camp. 

“Wait till we get where we can 
make coffee,” said Will Love. 

“Water, water!” gasped Fish 
huskily. His eyes were sunken and 
his lips had begun to swell. 

The way was long, but the air 
was not quite so hot now. Fish 
drove, and the other two men walk- 
ed on ahead. 

The sun was not two hours high 
when the sweat-covered mules toil- 
ed slowly up the last steep rise to 
the patch of grease-wood that hid 
the little spring. 

The blank faces of Will Love and. 
his father as they stood over the lit- 
tle hollow told the tale of the dry, 
white-lined rocks that bordered the 
crevice where the water had once 
bubbled up into the sandy little ba- 
sin. 

“My God, don’t tell me it’s dry!” 
groaned Fish. 

A sprinkle of dark silt in the bot- 
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tom of the hole deluded them with 
the hope that a slender vein might 
1un below the surface and lose its 
way in the sand. 

“Let's dig it deeper,’ cried Will 
Love, feverishly. 

this they tried, but got not 
enough to wet lishs tongue, al- 
though he lay and licked the stones. 

“It’s no use,” said Love; “come, 
we must take the beasts and hurry 
on over that range to the west and 
across to where the next spring 
lies.” 

They jerked the harness from the 
mules, snatched each a can of corn- 
ed beef from the lunch box, the two 
younger men on one mule, while 
Love, the elder, led the way on the 
bare back of the other stumbling 
beast, in frantic haste, yet slowly at 
best they clattered down the slope. 

“Easy, boys, easy,” cautioned 
Love. “We must make the mules 
hold out to the end. Don't hurry 
them too much, or they'll give out 
on us; then we might as well quit 
first as last.” 

Across the long level _ stretch, 
through musky sagebrush, round, 
scattered mesquit thickets, toward 
that pale high point that sheltered 
the spring of sweet water, even the 


thoughts of which made their 
mouths thirst for its saving 
draughts. 


On, on, through the desolate sand, 
plodded the jaded mules, their 
greatest speed now little more than 
a crawl. 

On and on over the white wastes, 
while the heat dropped down on 
every side of them, to be driven up 
in singeing waves that scorched 
their very breath. 

Slower, and ever slower, the mules 
picked their steps through the sink- 
ing sand, till the beast carrying dou- 
ble weight stumbled and fell. 

Will Love sprang off and pulled 
it to its feet again. Down it went, 
this time to be forced up no more. 
The grisly thirst-demon sprang up- 
on it and claimed it for his prey. 
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‘Take my mule, boys; I can 
walk,” urged Love. 
The grim form of the enemy 


panted close on their heels now. It 
played round them. It leaped up- 
on them. It licked their hands and 
faces. it hung on the flanks of ihe 
second mule and dragged it down 
till its feet refused to stir. 

Hotter and hotter grew the air 
as the sun circled the brown sky, 


and ever the thirst demon _ crept 
closer and closer to its prey. 
It played with them now. It 


gave them bright glimpses of great 
overflowing goblets. It held full 
glasses to their lips, only to whisk 
them away before they had taken 
a sup. 

Round and round them it fawned. 
It nipped at their heels; it coiled 
round their ankles like leaden bolas 
till their steps grew shorter and 
shorter. 

With nerveless hands and _ fail- 
ing strength they fought off the foe. 
Unnoticed, Fish dropped behind 
the other two. He fell across the 
trail. Wéith his hat over his face, he 
lay waiting, waiting, for the search- 
ers who long weeks after should 
find his mummified form. 

Still the drouth fiend was not sat- 
isfied, but sat in judgment on the 
younger Love. Its punishment 
must be mete and complete. No 
gleam of gold nor clink of eagles 
might lure it from the full measure 
of a just atonement. 

An eye for an eye. Aye, more— 
three for one. More _ swift, more 
sure than the fickle jade, Law, it 
could yet loiter and still do the work 
that slippery dame lets slide through 
her fingers. 

Will Love looked behind him no 
more. The unholy Something trot- 
ting in his wake for weeks now, ever 
since he descended the court house 
steps, was upon him. 

“T know it, I know it!” he sobbed, 
as he crawled along behind his 
father, “you are too many for me. 
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I cannot get away from your burn- 
ing hands. 

“Just take me. Don’t take dad. 
He has done nothing. I’m _ the 
guilty one. I’ve watched for you 
all the way. I want to tell you. 
Don’t take dad,” the young man 
crazily murmured as_ he stumbled 
over the knoll behind his father. 

But the shape promised nothing. 
It wrapped its thirsty brown self 
about the haunted man and smoth- 
ered him in its deep, dry folds. 

There need be no hurry. The des- 
ert is fenced in. No man climbs its 
blistering walls. It took its time. 

On, straight on, the hale, strong 
father kept his step. Straight on 
toward the spring. He would drink 
his fill and hurry back with water 
for the boys. 

He must hold on to his strength. 
It must last him to the end. For 
their sakes he must keep to the 
trail. He must not let his wits wan- 
der. 

Deep and tiresome was his way. 
The sands burnt his feet through 
the leather of his shoes. He threw 
away his can of beef. It had grown 
heavy as lead, that one-pound can. 
When he got to the water and 
drank and rested he could come back 
for it—that is, if he were hungry. 

On and on he plodded, but slower 
and slower still. He could see the 
ragged pile in front of him, the pile 
that held the sweet, sweet spring in 
its base. Half way down on the 
left he could see the pine from un- 
der whose roots welled up _ the 
spring. 

Almost, almost was he below the 
narrow brink. He could feel the 
grateful shade. He could see the 
sand dancing about in the bubbles 
at the bottom of the little basin. 
The grass grew green and fresh be- 
low it. 

How was it, when he waked, he 
found himself down here yet in the 
hot sands and the spring still miles 


away? 


He could step it off all right, but 


there seemed to be a weight on his 
hips. He sat down and rested a 
spell. ‘That feeling would leave 
him with a little rest. 

Stumbling and falling and rising 


again after each defeat, he drew 
nearer and nearer yet to the life- 
Saving water. 

He would soon be there now. 
Only that last s.eep slope with the 
sand slipping and sliding under his 
feet. What was the matter with the 
sand out here. A man_ couldn't 
stand up in it no matter how hard 
he tried. He plunged forward on 
his face. 

Up again. It was nothing but a 
mis-step. He would yet on all right 
when he reached the firm stones in 
the ledge not two rods in front of 
him. He could see the green tops 
of the bunch grass in the little 
stream below the spring where the 
waters lost themselves in the chok- 
ing sands. 

The shadow of the pine tree 
reached down to him now. He fell 
forward on his face again, and the 
dark path of the shadow cooled his 
head and shoulders. It seemed to 
be trying to draw him up into its 
refreshing depths. 

Oh, yes, he would make it, sure- 
ly he would make it. True, that 
weight on his hips seemed greater 
than before—he could scarcely lift 
it now. 

He raised himself again. One step 
upward. Down on his face again. 
One might think him feeble to see 
him tottering like this, but no, he 
was in his prime. 

Deep into the sand he burrowed 
this time. Come, come, this would 
never do. The boys were back 
there calling “water, water’—he 
could hear their cries yet. 

Up on his hands and knees _ he 
lifted himself and crawled on a foot 
or two. The water would give him 
strength when he reached it. 

But his body grew heavier, a 
burning hand pressed his throat and 
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lungs. Water, water—was it Will 
calling for water or was it Fish? 

His brain whirled. Bright figures 
danced before his eyes. The chang- 
ing géometric patterns of-a kaleido- 
scope spun round and round before 
his face. 

He must get out of this. 
heavily. 


He rose 
Up on his knees, then to 
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his feet. He steadied himself an 
instant, only to fall flat on the cruel 
yielding sands again. 

Down at last. This time he 
ceased to wrench his shoulders up 
and stoutly affirm he was not down. 

The shapeless Weight settled 
firmly on every limb, and the strug- 
gle ended. 


The Freighter’s Story 


By Grace B. Turner 


S he leaned back in his arm- 
A chair, puffing smoke from an 

old black pipe, the freighter 
of the early days in the great West 
naturally turned to his experiences 
of those often trying times. 

“About twenty years ago,’ he 
said, “Il was running a mule team 
from Helena to Ft. Benton. We used 
to make big money in those days— 
this was a good country before the 
railroad came and spoiled it all, | 
have pulled into Helena off of a 
six months’ trip and cleared up a 
cool $2,000 for the time I had been 
out. No, I didn’t just go from 
Helena to Ft. Benton; we used to 
make a trip into the southern part 
of the country, or, in fact, we went 
any place there was something to 
haul. 

“Of course, though, there was 
more money to be made around the 
forts in those days if you stood in 
with the commissary than could be 
made any place else. Most of us 
had mule-teams branded ‘U. S.,’ al- 


though they were not supposed to 
sell any of the animals, but you see 
it was this way: There would be a 
dead mule at one of the forts, and 
of course he had to be hauled cut 
and reported dead—that made one 
less; next day another dead mule 


would be dragged out and reported 
—two less. If the freighter wanted 
ten good mules, there would very 
likely ten die and have to be hauled 
out and reported while the freighter 
waited a short distance outside of 
the fort. Of course that was only 
one way. How did they do it? I 
don't know. Perhaps the same mule 
did die pretty often and get back 
into the corral over night, and a 
live one might get out during the 
same night. I don't know, I’m sure. 

have known of a man _ who 
would sell the commissary ten loads 
of timothy in one day, weigh them 
and get paid for them at figures that 
you wouldn't believe if | told you, 
when I knew that there was only 
one load of timothy within twenty 
miles of that place, and that was the 
one he sold first. How did he do it? 
Easy. He would forget to unload 
and drive around the fort and back 
onto the scales again with the same 
load all day. It is easier than going 
out after another load—it was just 
a case of absent-mindedness, as one 
might say. Those days were all 
right. Was I the man? Now, I 
don’t remember—I always was for- 
getful! 

“Along in the ’70’s I had a crack- 
ing good outfit. Twelve mules and 
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a little bell-mare, and that little mare 
was about the best thing I ever saw 
in her line, for she could lead those 
mules anywhere in the world she 
wanted to take them. 

“I had been hanging around the 
fort for several days—no, not Fort 
Benton—picking up a load, repair- 
ing my harness and wagons, and 
sort of waiting for some of the boys 
to get in so as to have company 
back. We generally aimed to travel 
pretty well together in those times 
—it wasn’t exactly healthy to be 
found out very far from the forts 
alone, by the Indians, though they 
were friendly enough when they 
knew you had the drop on them. 

“Yes, | had several narrow. es- 
capes along about that time, but one 
of the narrowest happened on the 
trip from which I had just come in, 
and I was not at all anxious to start 
out without a pretty good party. 
Three of us had been out on the 
trail together, and had been out for 
about three weeks. One of the boys 
was rather new at the business—a 
tenderfoot, you know. He was a 
fine fellow, too, only bull-headed. 
We came to a place one afternoon 
where the road branched, and one 
led to the right and the other to the 
left. There was really no difference 
which road we took, for they came 
together about three miles farther 
on, but this young fellow voted that 
we take the right-hand road and the 
other pard wanted to take the left 
road. Neither one of them would 
give in and left it to me, and I said 
I didn’t care which road we took, 
only I wanted to keep together. But 
it wasn't any use talking, they both 
were stubborn, and the young fel- 
low turned to the right. I thought 
he should be guided by us, for we 
were both older on the trail than he, 
so I went with the other, to the left. 
The roads were probably not over a 
mile apart at any point, but the 
country was very hilly, you know, 
and he was almost immediately out 
of sight. When he reached the 
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place where the roads joined we saw 
that the young Scotchman had not 
been there yet, so we waited awhile, 
and when he didn’t show up, we 
started back after him. We found 
him, dead and scalped, his wagons 
burned and his teams run away. We 
buried him quickly, and lit out as 
fast as we could. We didn’t take 
any more right-hand roads on that 
trip. 

“It was on that very same trip 
that a funny thing happened. I have 
often laughed about it since then. 
We had camped for the night not 
far from a field of grain in what 
is now called the Flathead country. 
There wasn't much grain grown in 
those days, but once in awhile you 
would run across some fellow who 
was trying to farm. Down in one 
of those valleys where | hear that 
land is away up in price now, I 
traded a pair of old mules for a 
quarter section, stayed on it all win- 
ter—got tired of my job and sold it 
for $150 in the spring. 

“Well, as I was saying, we camp- 
ed near this field—it was after the 
Scotchman had turned off—and 
when we had eaten our supper we 
went up and called on the rancher. 
He was an old Dutchman, and had 
loads of cattle and piles of money, 
but he was prouder of that little 
patch of oats than he would have 
been of a thoroughbred two-year- 
old. It was only five acres, but it 
was pretty, and made us sort of 
homesick ourselves. 

“After we hit the horse-blankets 
for the night, nothing ever disturb- 
ed us until daybreak. No, we didn’t 
carry any of those little cabooses 
around with us that the freigaters 
use nowadays, not even a tent—just 
a few good warm army blankets. 
and we didn’t take off many clothes 
either—just our boots, and not al- 
ways that much. 

Next morning my pardner got the 
breakfast while I went out to look 
up the mules. He had as many as 
I had, and they all followed my little 
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mare. I could catch her with a little 
feed and lead the whole bunch up 
to the wagons with her. [his morn- 
ing | couldn't hear a sound of the 
beil and thought it rather strange, 
so | started off toward that oat field 
to see if they had broken in there. 

“Well, they weren't there, but 
wish you could have seen that five 
acres of oats! It looked a good deal 
like it might have been run over by 
one of those big steam rollers to flat- 
ten it down. [There was only twenty- 
four of those mules, two riding 
horses and my little mare, but you 
would have sworn that there had 
been a whole regiment of horses in 
there. 

“You bet I didn’t stay around 
there looking at that field, or what 
had been the field. I hunted up our 
camp pretty lively, and told my 
pardner there would be the Dickens 
to pay, and we were out of money. 
Not a sign of one of our horses 
could we see. We ate a quick break- 
fast, but before we _ were half 
through, here came the Dutchman. 
Mad? Well, if he wasn't, I never 
want to see any one who is. He 
came up to us, talking and shaking 
his fists and jumping up and down 
so hard that we couldn't understand 
a word that he said. When he let 
up a little, I asked him as coolly as 
could be if he had seen anything of 
our horses, and told him that we 
couldn’t find them that morning, 
just as if he had never said a word. 
That started him off again, and 
from what we could gather of his 
remarks, our mules and horses were 
safe—in his corral—and we could 
pay for his oats before we got them 
back. 

“Of course we were sorry for the 
old fellow, but he was well heeled 
and we had been in town about two 
weeks on our last trip and conse- 
quently were broke before we start- 
ed out, so we felt a good sight more 
sorry for ourselves. How we were 
to get our teams out was a question. 
We refused to pay for the oats un- 
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til we came that way again, mental- 
ly vowing never to set eyes on that 
trail in the future. 

“Nothing that we could say seem- 
ed to have any weight with the old 
fellow—we could pay for his oats, 
or he would keep our mules. 

“Finally | tried persuasion. We 
had no money, | said, but if he 
would let us go, we knew where we 
could get some, and we would bring 
it back to him. No, sir! Those mules 
stayed where they were until his 
oats were paid for, and he turned 
and went back to his house. in 
those days, every man pretty much 
was a law unto himself, and posses- 
sion was nine-tenths of the case all 
right. 

“We held a council, but could 
think of no way out of the scrape, 
and after awhile we went up to the 
corral to see how things were and 
see if the Dutchman had cooled off 
any. He hadn't, and ordered us off 
the place. I was struck with an 
idea about then, so | told my pard- 
ner to go back to the camp, pack up 
and get every harness ready to 
throw on, and then wait for me. 
He laughed and wished me_ good 
luck and went away, leaving me to 
see what I could do with our friend 
by myself. 

“I talked nice to him for some 
time, admired his corral, which was 
a dandy, made of rails, and good 
and strong, as I was sorry to see. 
Finally I told him that if he would 
let me take one of my _ horses, | 
would ride ahead a few miles where 
we had some friends camped and 
bring him his money. After consi«l- 


erable talk. he consented at last. 
‘You can take yust one of dos 
horses,’ he said, ‘no more. I said 


that one was all I wanted, and told 
him I would hurry, and I meant it, 
for I would go pretty fast if I could 
just get started the way I wanted 
to. 

“T opened the gate of the corral, 
the old man taking care to shut and 
fasten it after me _ carefully. I 
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coaxed my little bell mare to coihe 
up and be bridled, all the mules 
crowding around us. As soon as | 
had her ready, I told my old friend 
to open the gate and let ts out, but 
he was afraid of me for some reason 
and climbed into the corral with a 
whip, and drove the mules all back 
and told me to get out pretty quick 
while he held them there. He fast- 
ened the gate as soon as I was out- 
side. No sooner did I get on the 
back of my mare than I started off 
at a gallop, giving a whoop that 
was well understood by every one 
of the mules, and headed straight 
for the camp. 

“Talk about wrecks! You should 


have seen that corral! There was 
not a rail left in its place. Every one 
of those mules went for a different 
point in that fence, and they came 
through, let me tell you. We made 
a pretty run for camp, the whole 
bunch of mules coming after us as 
hard as they could run. My pardner 
was ready, and we were harnessed 
and ready to start in no time. Just 
as we were about to pull out, the 
old Dutchman came up on horse- 
back, shaking both fists as before, 
and yelling at me like mad: ‘You 
vos one thief!’ We did not blame him 
for we had the mules, but I thought 
a great deal more of that mare after 
that.” 


Love is King 


By Nita E. White 


Throughout all ages Love is king. 
Bold Ancassin went forth to find 
Sweet Nicolette, whom prison bars 
Fast held, and seeking, left behind 
The tourney and the joy of fight. 
And in the greenwood fresh with May 
He found her, when the sullen mists 
Broke fleeting at the breath of day. 


A wonderment of light and shade 

Grew round them. Hand in hand they fared, 
With hearts too full for speech, they think 
Of prisons escaped and dangers dared, 

And wond’ring what had life been were 
Such love withheld, they closer cling. 

Take heart, beloved, for lo! 

Throughout all ages Love is King! 
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WHY 


CALIFORNIA? 


By Mark Sullivan 


HE objective point of nearly 

every man's efforts in life is 

the acquirement of a condition 
of existence which shall relieve him 
of the strain of uncertainty. Very 
true, not a few find so much pleas- 
ure in the effort that they continue 
the struggle so long as their mental 
anc physicai force is equal to accom- 
plishment, but such persons become 
thus constituted by willingly culti- 
vating attributes that finally culmi- 
nate in greed and in getting and sav- 
ing at the expense of the higher pur- 
pose of life. This is sometimes call- 
ed second nature, which means that 
the individual has crucified his real 
self to make way for a nature that 
is without the divinity of the religion 
of the heart. It is this class of hu- 
man beings to whom the Lord Christ 
referred when he used the eve of 


the needle for comparison. All re- 
ligions hold greed, avarice and sel- 
fishness to be the bottom layer of 
human degradation, nor are provis- 
ions made for the cultivation of di- 
vine attributes until the bottom layer 
of degradation is removed and re- 
placed by lofty aspirations and 
wholesome desires. It is not con- 
trary to the divine in human nature 
to expand and extend one’s material 
possessions so long as the incentive 
is noble. The chief end and aim of 
man should be labor, to work with 
body and mind, but he is justified in 
selecting such fields of toil as pro- 
duce ample remuneration at the min- 
imum expenditure of effort. Such 
a life may be said to be spent in 
harmony with natural religion and 
nature’s laws. Such a life is never 
over-strenuous nor ever slothful. 
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Such a life is the idealistic in reali- 
zation every day. Such a life is 
pleasureable every hour. To sucha 
life death merely opens the gate that 
leads to a higher level of existence, 
though it is the culmination of the 
best that was toiled for and won in 
the fields of endeavor on this side of 
the gate. 

This is not a fanciful thought ror 
vain imaginings. The realization of 


it all is not only quite possible, but 
it is according to the Divine Pur- 
pose, which never errs. The main 
reason why so few attain to such 
comfortable existence is because 
they cultivate an unnatural desire 
to accumulate property — holdings, 
which they secure at the expense of 
the mental and physical man. ‘There 
is such a thing as heroism in indus- 
trial strife, but that is not true hero- 
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Sutter’s Mill. Where gold was first disc overed in California. 


ism which sacrifices opportunity for 


the unfoldment of the real man. Man 
can no more serve greed and his 
higher self than he can serve Mam- 
mon and God, but he may serve both 
God and his higher self in the chan- 


nels of material life if he will sub- 
ordinate toil to right living; culti- 
vate aspiration for the nobility of 
life, and dignify labor by eliminat- 
ing selfishness from the purpose in 
the employment of his brain and 
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A California granite quarry. 


brawn. However rugged the field 
of one’s activities may be, it affords 
opportunities for the development of 
every manly quality, nor will it pro- 
duce briars and poison weed unless 
their seed has been sown. 

But in all the realm of man’s ac- 
tivities, only rural life secures the 
highest and best of those things and 
influences which conduce to satisfy- 
ing existence, and in no other re- 
gion of the world will rural life be 
found so delightful and profitable 
and so free from annoying cares as 
in California—a region of country 
whose western borders are swept by 
the Pacific Ocean for more than 800 
miles, and whose eastern line is 
guarded by the towering Sierras 
more than 200 miles away, from 
where ships go down to the sea. 
Within these vast confines may be 
found every climate, except the Arc- 
tic and Equatorial, and soil that 
will produce every known grain, 


grass, fruit, nut, vegetable and 
flower. One may stand upon the 
crust of perpetual snow in mid- 
winter, and in one short hour pluck 
the most delicate of flowers in the 
valley below. 

The California State Board of 
Trade, San Francisco, has gathered 
much comprehensive and altogether 
reliable data of the State’s produc- 
tiveness and the superior advantages 
the climate and the soil offers to 
home seekers. The writer acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the Board's 
official announcement for much of 
the information contained in this 
article. 

The climate of California is the 
State’s most distinguishing feature. 
Other regions of the world yield 
as great a variety of soil products. 
Other lands have their mountains 
and valleys and forests and minerals 
and navigable waters, but no other 
country has them under climatic 
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conditions such as California enjoys. 
California is pre-eminent in having 
a desirable climaie every day in the 
year without variation, which, to- 
gether with all the soil produc- 
tiveness of other regions and their 
picturesque scenery, makes the State 
an ideal country tor every occupa- 
tion. From an economic view point, 
the climate and soil are not lacking 
in any essential feature. The hardy 
cereals and grasses and on down to 
the tenderesc fruit and flower, grow 
side by side in an atmosphere and 
soil congenial to each. Certainly 
adaptation of soil to given products 
must be considered, but that only 
when the chief product is to be of a 
particular cereal, fruit, vegetable or 
dower. There is great diversity of 
climate between the snow-capped 
mountains and the orange groves in 
the valleys, but it is this diversity 
that makes the State a free sanita- 
rium in which health is never im- 


Near the summit of the Sierras. 
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paired by abrupt season changes. 

If the home seeker has his mind 
set upon grape culture, he will find 
the “grape district” to extend more 
than 600 miles up and down the 
State by fully 100 miles in width, 
in which every variety grows io 
perfection. ‘his does not mean that 
the soil in this region is productive 
of no other fruit. it means that the 
soil is peculiarly adapted to grape 
culture, but cereals, grasses and all 
kinds of fruit and nuts do equally 
well, and their cultivation is surpris- 
ingly easy. A climate that is fault- 
less and a soil that permits diversi- 
fied farming on the same tract of 
land certainly offer inducements to 
the small farmer more especially 
who wants a home and acres that 
are more than self-sustaining every 
year, no matter how disturbed and 
uncertain the channels of commerce 
may be. 

Vegetable farming in all the hun- 
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Shasta County timber lande. 


dreds of valleys and on the hillsides 
of California has the merit of being 
continuous. That is to say, there is 
no day in the year that has not vege- 
tables of some kind ready for the 
market. The husbandman is plant- 
ing and cultivating and harvesting 
all the time, but so easy is cultiva- 
tion that the vegetable farmer has 
a continuous round of comfortable 


employment. 


model small farm. 


Butter and cheese ranches and fac- 
tories abound all over the State, and 
the remuneration appears surpris- 
ingly great to those unacquainted 
with the part the climate plays in it 
all. In the first place, suitable grasses 
abound all the year, and what is 
equally as satisfying is that owing 
to the always cool nights milk is 
kept fresh and wholesome without 
having to resort to ice or refrigera- 
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tion, which saves an item of expense 
of no mean proportions, but which 
has to be borne by dairy farming in 
other States. No doubt some of our 
Eastern friends will be surprised 
when told that the value of the an- 
nual product of California’s dairy 
farms and cheese factories, includ- 


Diego Union submits statistics 
showing that for the season of 1903- 
4 there were produced in Southern 
California 3,000 tons of honey, and 
in the San Joaquin Valley 1,125 tons 
—Inyo County producing go tons 
of high-grade white comb _ honey. 
‘These statistics show a product of 


Moonlight on San Francisco Bay. 


ing butter, cheese, condensed milk 
and cream, milk and cream uncon- 
densed, calves of dairy cows and 
hogs fed on dairy and creameries 
by-products, amounts to more than 
$20,000,000. And yet only a very 
little of this source of wealth is 
utilized, comparatively speaking. 
Concerning bee culture, the San 


eight and one-half million pounds in 
the State. The price has been about 
5 cents per pound for extracted and 
10 to 12 cents for conb honey. The 
crop brings to the State not far 
from $700,000 per annum, Statistics 
for the past honey season are not 
available. Mr. George L. Emerson, 
of San Diego County, states in an 


Lighthouse, Lime Point 


article on the honey industry of 
California that the State can pro- 
duce 500 carloads of 15 tons each of 
honey in a good season, and this is 
15,009,000 pounds. 


Mendocino redwoods. 


Vegetable growing for markets 
outside the State is an assured and 
profitable occupation. California 
canned asparagus may be bought in 
all the first-class groceries of the 
chief cities of the globe. Nothing 
finer has ever been produced than 
is now being sent abroad. Equally 
fine are the peas and other vege- 
tables that are preserved, in glass 
and tin, for use at all seasons. All 
varieties of edible vezetables are 
grown to perfection. Large fields 
are devoted to celery, asparagus, 
cabbage, beans, peas and potatoes. 
Truck gardeners plant and harvest 
every month in the year—one crop 
after another. The business of can- 
ning has assumed large proportions. 
The green vegetable shipments from 
the State are principally of cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, onions, rheubarb 
and potatoes. Canned vegetables, 
tomatoes, asparagus, peas, beans 
and some other descriptions are ship- 
ped extensively. 

Live stock raising is very largely 
and successfully engaged in. The 
foothill and mountain districts, at 
one time erroneously considered 
among waste lands, furnish rich pas- 
turage—the higher mountain eleva- 
tions in the summer, and the foot- 
hills in winter—thus giving favor- 
able conditions the year round, Ani- 
mals in California mature and reach 
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their growth at an early age. With 
range cattle a two-year-old animal 
attains about the size of a three- 
year-old in other States. A _ large 
area, planted to alfalfa, during the 
last few years has added greatly to 
the live stock interests in the valley 
district. 

Poultry raising in California 
should be a great industry. There 
are many successful poultry farms 
in different parts of the State, but 
there is room for hundreds, if not 
thousands, more. It will surprise 
very many to know that over 4,000 
tons of poultry are brought into this 
State, raised by the small farmers 
in other States, and this means more 
than two and -one-half millions of 
chickens, which sell for nearly one 
million dollars annually. 

Since the discovery of gold by 
Marshall, January 14, 1848, the State 
has produced in value over fourteen 


hundred million dollars of that pre- 
cious metal. Most of this came from 
the surface placers—now about ex- 
hausted—but the mother of the 
placer remains in the quartz, and 
there are many ancient river chan- 
nels covered up, rich in placer gold. 
It is now known that throughout the 
entire length of the State, in nearly 
all mountain regions, silver, copper 
and quicksilver may be found for 
the intelligent seeking. 

But what is here said _ scarcely 
touches upon the advantages which 
California secures to the _ small 
farmer, the truck farmer, the culti- 
vator of vast areas, the stock raiser, 
the poultry breeder, the timber-man, 
the tobacco grower, the fish packer, 
the fruit grower, the mechanic, the 
laborer—to frugal and industrious 
men of all stations in life and of 
every profession Thus is “Why 
California?” partially answered. 
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THE TEST 


By Ellis Reed 


And does your passion burn you 
With a hot, consuming fire ? 

Know this. The truest test of Love 
Is Patience—not desire. 
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FREE THOUGHT 


Rev. A. J. Baden Jenner 


REEDOM of thought is just as 

essential to happiness as free- 

dom of speech, or freedom in 
any other form. “Many men— 
many minds,” is an adage trite and 
true. Surely, therefore, it is not 
only the privilege, but it is also the 
bounden duty of all, and each of 
us, freely und fully to exercise those 
faculties and functions with which 
all are, to a greater or less extent, 
endowed; and yet, though hardly 
credible, it is nevertheless strictly 
true that there are many millions 
of educated men and women in the 
world who fondly imagine that they 
think; whereas, in reality, they do 
not think at all. Such persons mere- 
ly borrow the thoughts of others, 
and either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, adopt them as their own, 
and publish them as such. 

Every independent and _ individ- 
ual thought is necessarily a _ dog- 
matic thought; and inasmuch as the 
thinker thereof is not alone in the 
world, he must also be a dogmatic 
thinker, and must cheerfully recog- 
nize the fact that the thoughts of 
others, though widely differing from 
his own, are equally entitled to re- 
spect, and should be accepted for 
what they are worth. 

The term “Freethinker,” as com- 
monly understood, is a misnomer. 
Any person whose opinions on any 
subject, especially in matters of re- 
ligion, differ from others ordinarily 
held, is no more of a freethinker 
than those who hold opinions most 
opposite to his own, and he is just 
as much of a dogmatist as those 
whom he most strenuously affects 
to despise ; nay, it often happens that 
such a one, not only most obstinate- 
ly defends his own peculiar views, 
and arrogantly demands the assent 
of all who are opposed to him, but 


he also supplements his demands by 
ridicule and reviling. 

On the subject of religion in gen- 
eral, there is no such thing as or- 
thodoxy; nor should there be. In 
such matters, there should be the 
most perfect freedom of thought. 
Everybody should be at liberty to 
think as he likes; and not only to 
form his own _ opinions, but he 
should also be perfectly free to ex- 
press them. Every individual man 
or woman should be free to form a 
separate sect, untrammeled by 
creeds and unclouded by ritual, if 
he or she should so think fit. There 
are many forms of religion in the 
world, differing widely from each 
other in doctrine and dogma, and 
distinguished from each other by 
divers forms and ceremonies, and 
yet, when well considered, it will 
be found that the same thread runs 
through all of them; there is the 
same motive cause, and the same 
end in view. All of them are well 
enough in their way; the origin and 
source of each was good, but all of 
them stand sorely in need of a re- 
turn to first principles and to their 
original meaning and purity. Even 
Christianity itself is no exception in 
this respect. More of the Christian- 
ity of the Christ and less of so-called | 
orthodoxy; more genuine worship 
and fewer shams; more implicit 
obedience to the calls of conscience, 
which is the voice of God in the 
soul, and less of mere perfunctory 
forms and ceremonies; these, and 
such as these are sadly needed in its 
case. 

The greatest and ultimate relig- 
ion of all is the religion of Human- 
ity, and the highest goal is Truth— 
truth for Truth’s sake, and for the 
good and uplifting of humanity. The 
Universal Fatherhood of God, and 
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the Universal Brotherhood of man. 
This is a religion of action, and not 
a mere profession of faith. It in- 
volves something to be done, the 
doing of which will attract and en- 
gage general attention, and will 
prove infinitely more productive of 
good results than any amount of 
mere perfunctory preaching and 
profession. “Deeds and not words” 
is ics motto, and deeds speak much 
louder than words. All men will 
respect such a religion as this, and 
many will gladly avail themselves 
of it who hold religion, as common- 
ly exemplified, in but little esteem, 
if not indeed in utter contempt. 
Mental therapeutics (mind cure, 
faith cure, et hoc genus omne) af- 
fords another ample field for the 
fullest exercise of “Free Thought,” 
and the display of just such tactics 
as are above described, and the ad- 
herents of all such are subject to 
precisely similar remarks. Here 
you will find as many conflicting 
theories as there are systems, and 
almost as many private opinions as 
there are adherents; each treating 
the opinions of others with that con- 
tumely which is the common resort 
of those who would force upon 
others the acceptance of their own 
peculiar views and articles of faith. 
Some of these mental therapeutists 
hold the most absurd and illogical 
views imaginable. For instance, 
the so-called “Christian Scientists” 
claim that sin and sickness do not 
exist, and yet they devote their 
time to telling the world at large 
how to avoid the one and remove 
the other; they even go so far as to 
deny the existence of “matter” in 
any form, except that which they 
call “mind.” Matter has no exist- 
ence, eh? Of what, then, are our 
mortal bodies composed? Surely, 
mind and body are not one and the 
same thing—one and __ indivisible! 
But certainly such would be so if 
these tenets were true. Such, how- 


ever, is a self-evident absurdity. And 
yet this most absurd cult numbers 
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its adherents by tens of thousands. 


Surely, here free and independent 
thought is scarce, and credulity and 
dogmatism are rampant: Under 
such a system as this, any good 
which has been done, is being done, 
or ever will be done, can only be 
among such as are credulous enough. 
to disbelieve the evidence of their 
own senses. Latterly, however, 
many who call themselves “Chris- 
tian Scientists” ignore the funda- 
mental theories of the founder of 
the cult; each for himself, or her- 
self, formulates a theory of his own, 
and judging by-results, it would 
certainly seem that one theory is 
just as good as another. Just so! 
Why not? These mental therapeu- 
tists claim and expect too much. 
They lead their patients to believe 
that all diseases can be cured by 
mental methods alone; they preclude 
the employment of any physician, 
and prohibit the use of medicine of 
any kind. This is radically wrong, 
in theory, and in cases of real dis- 
ease, is extremely dangerous, in 
practice. If these mental therapeu- 
tists would be satisfied to exercise 
their powers only as adjuncts in aid 
of ordinary material medical meth- 
ods, much more good might be done, 
and many lives might be saved; but 
this is just what they refuse to do; 
the dogmatism of the leaders is so 
strenuous and the opposition of the 
adherents of each particular cult is 
so strong that much good which 
might otherwise be done is thereby 
prevented. Theoretically, all dis- 
eases to which flesh is heir are en- 
tirely curable by mental processes 
alone. Practically, however, the 
range of such influences is extreme- 
ly limited. In all such cases, idio- 
syncrasy alone plays a most im- 
portant part. In one case, a person 
may receive much benefit, whereas 
in another of apparently the same 
sort no good whatever results from 
precisely similar treatment. En- 
vironment also has much to do with 
success or otherwise in such cases. 
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In the presence of doubt, or in- 
credulity, or even prejudice alone, 
a patient stands but little chance 
of being benefited; only a_ strong 
will and the most perfect faith can 
overcome such untoward influences, 
even though no douvis are openly 
expressed in the presence of the pa- 
tient; therefore, it goes wichout say- 
ing that it is all but impossible that 
any one really sick can possess such 
mental force as will suffice to over- 
come such obstacles. 

Of the relations existing between 
mind and matter, thoughts and 
opinions widely differ; concerning 
it, very little is actually known; and 
the influence exerted by mind upon 
matter is just as little understood. 
But, humanely speaking, it is quite 
certain that mind cannot exist apart 
from matter, and fortunately, in dis- 
cussing the subject before us, this 
is all that is necessary to be known. 
In a generai way, however, mind and 
matter may be likened to the two 
poles of a magnet, each of which 
is the complement of the other; they 
are, as it were, the two opposite ex- 
tremes, between which, by reason 
of which, and by the conjunction of 
which, all things that are, exist. [he 
several cults are wrangling among 
themselves, each one fighting for 
the mastery: each particular cult 
claiming orthodoxy as its own, and 
abusing and belittling every other. 
Before »roceeding further, it would 
be well, perhaps, to sav a few words 
about “matter,” esvecially as it has 
a very different meaning in the 
minds of different persons. In real- 
itv, matter is the substance of which 
all material bodies are composed— 
the substratum of all sensible quali- 
ties, even though its conponent 
parts be neither tangible nor visible. 
I cannot better or more concisely 
explain my meaning than by quoting 
the exact words of Bishop Berkeley, 
one of the deepest thinkers the world 
has ever known. On this subject he 
sovs: “If by ‘matter’ vou understand 
that which is often felt, tasted and 
touched, then I say that matter ex- 


ists. {am as firm a believer in its 
existence as any one can be; and 
herein 1 agree with the vulgar. If, 
on the contrary, you underscand by 
matter that occult substratum which 
is not felt, not tasced and not 
touched, that of which the senses 
ao not and cannot iniorm you, then 
i say that | beiic.e not in che exist- 
ence of matter, and herein | differ 
trom the philosophers and_= agree 
with the vulgar.” Such a statement 
is at once plain and simple, terse 
aud true, and should surely satisfy 
sensible persons. ‘Lhis metaphysi- 
cal jugglery of words, this carping 
and caviling at shadows, this much 
ado about nothing, is merely a wick- 
ed waste of time, under any circum- 
stances, but especially so in the case 
before us. Therefore, instead of 
wrangling over mere speculative ab- 
stractions, we will proceed to con- 
sider, briefly, but generally, the tac- 
ulties and functions of mind—the 
origin and source of ail thought— 
free thought or otherwise. Mund is 
the immaterial, intellectual and in- 
telligent part of man. Its attributes, 
iaculties and functions are manifold, 
chief among which, however, may 
be mentioned conception, »erception 
and intelligence. Conception is that 
mental act whereby a thought or 
idea is formed of an object unfelt 
or unseen; whereas, perception 1s 
that peculiar faculty whereby know- 
ledge is acquired through the me- 
dium of the senses, experienced 
through their appropriate bodily or- 
vans; it differs from conception in 
that its object is always supposed to 
have actual existence; whereas, we 
can form a conception of a thing 
which we know neither has, nor can 
have, any real existence.  I[ntelli- 
gence is that faculty of the mind 
which comprehends ideas communi- 
cated to it by any means, whether 
conceptive or perceptive. Undonbt- 
edly, man is a triune being, both 
physically and _ psychologically. 
Physically, this trinity consists in 
the animal, emotional and _ intellec- 
tual spheres. Psvchologically, it is 
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usually described as consisting of 
body, soul and spirit. There never 
has been any doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the word body; the difficulty 
has always been to distinguish be- 
tween soul and spirit. By many, 
these terms are used synonymously, 
but this is incorrect, unless some 
other term is introduced to desig- 
nate mere animal life. In both the 
Greek and Latin languages the 
same ambiguity exists; in the Greek, 
however, which is the most precise 
of all languages, the word “nous” is 
used exclusively to designate the in- 
tellectual part of man; and by in- 
ference, the soul, or immortal part. 
Physically speaking, undoubtedly, 
the mind operates through the 
agency of the brain and nerves, and 
nerve substance is the only tangible 
form through which the mind either 
acts or is acted upon; but just how 
this is effected, psychologically 
speaking, no one can certainly say. 
From the earliest times the duality 
or double nature of the mind has 
been, to a greater or less extent, 
recognized. But in these latter days 
of psychological research this sub- 
ject has received the most profound 
attention. The constituent parts of 
this dual nature have been differ- 
entiated and severally named; to 
wit, the objective and the subjec- 
tive mind. The objective mind acts 
through the agency of the five phy- 
sical senses, and its distinctive func- 
tions chiefly pertain to physical ex- 
istence; but its highest functions is 
that of reasoning, whether inductive- 
ly or deductively, analytically or 
synthetically. The subjective mind 


acts independently of the physical 
senses, and its highest functions are 


best displayed when the objective 
mind is inactive, as, for example, 
during natural or induced sleep. The 
subjective mind is also, pre-eminent- 


ly, the seat of memory, which is 
most forcibly demonstrated when a 
person is under hypnotic influences. 
Thousands of instances might be 
adduced in support of this statement 
—some of which would almost 
amount to the marvelous. The ob- 
jective mind is not easily influenced 
against reason, whereas the subjec- 
tive mind is peculiarly amenable to 
suggestion, and is destitute of the 
faculty of inductive reasoning; in 
other words, the reasoning results 
are logically deducible from pre- 
mises supplied by suggestion. For 
instance, supposing that any special 
subject of thought is suggested to 
a person under hypnotic influence, 
and that person is invited to dis- 
course on that subject, he will at 
once proceed to tell all that he 
knows, which will confirm, or illus- 
trate, that thought; but he will say 
nothing which will, in any way, be 
at variance with it. Moreover, the 
subjective mind is just as amenable 
to the suggestions of its own objec- 
tive mind as those of another. In 
the technical parlance of modern 
psychics, this is called auto-sugges- 
tion, and in the case of persons un- 
der hypnotic influence, this auto- 
suggestion is often the cause of fail- 
ure on the part of the operator to 
influence such persons. In _ these 
cases the strongest will power will 
invariably prevail. For success in 
hypnotic suggestion, perfect passiv- 
ity is pre-requisite, and suitable sur- 
roundings also afford invaluable aid. 
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THE END OF THE DREAM 


By John G. Neihardt 


“| taught thee nothing is a trifle.” 
— Tupper. 


MAN who has the deeper sense 
of God finds nothing unim- 
portant; he who imputes _in- 
significance to the most inconspicu- 
ous of objects or aspirations, not 
only belittles his God, but clearly 
defines the capacity of his being. 

It is merely subjective egotism 
that gives size to the object. Does 
not the small hoy’s careless step 
upon an ant hill mark an epoch in 
insect history? 

God is no trifler. 

There is as much of the epic in 
the unlyred and futile toil of the 
tumble bug as there is in the classic 
hopelessness of the endeavor of Sy- 
syphus. It cannot be proven with- 
out the aid of egotism that the 
crushing of a worm under foot is 
less laden with meaning to the uni- 
verse than the decimation of a pha- 
lanx. The failure of the supersti- 
tious hope of an unhistoric savage 
is of as much importance to eternity 
as the calamitous miscarriage of a 
diplomat’s scheme! 

This is a simple tale of failure. 

The old woman Gunthai had noth- 
ing but a past over which she brood- 
ed, and a son upon whom she doted. 
Had she been able to write the lat- 
ter in the letters of that tongue 
which did not come to the prairie 
until many moons after her death, 
she would have written it with a 
“u,”’ for her son was the day to her; 
his coming was the morning and his 
going was the sunset. When he 
laughed, there was summer in the 
wretched little tepee; when he cried 
the snows drifted about the mother 
heart. 

Winter and summer the old wo- 
man sat in her lodge, her back bent 


with the burdens of many seasons, 
and her face seamed with many 
memories, yet stern and expression- 
less, as the face of one who has fol- 
lowed a long trail and cannot see 
its end, though the sun be falling. 

All day she would sit in her lodge 
weaving baskets of willow; these 
she exchanged with her tribesmen 
for the meat and robes which had 
been furnished in abundance by her 
brave until the arrow of a Sioux 
brought him low. 

Her little lad, whom she tenderly 
called Nu Zhinga (Little Man), 
would lie long hours before _ her, 
resting his chin upon his little brown 
fists, watching the hands of his 
mother weave the twigs into form 
with marvelous skill, as it seemed 
to him. 

And often the mother would for- 
get the unwoven basket with gazing 
into his big black eyes, for in them 
she could read great deeds that 
were to be done after many unborn 
moons had died. 

Then she would tell him tales of 
his father, tales that were noisy 
with the snarl of drums, the twang 
of bow thongs, the shriek of arrows, 
the thunder of hoofs. But there 
was no responsive glitter in the 
eyes of the boy. His heart was not 
a warrior’s, and the mother, seeing 
this, sighed and fell to work with 
nervous haste. 

And the days of the sun and the 
snow wove themselves into years, 
until Nu Zhinga had reached that 
time when bovhood deepens into 
manhood, and yet as the mother 
looked upon her son, she found him 
scarcely taller than a weak man’s 
bow. His legs were short and 
bowed, his hips narrow, and upon 
shoulders of abnormal breadth sat 
his monstrous, shaggy head. It was 
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as if he were the visible body of a 
black spirit’s joke, save for his lus- 
trous eyes, that were like two stars 
that burn big in the air of evening 
through a film of mist. 

And thus it was that when Nu 
Zhinga would pass through the vil- 
lage, those who were still foolish 
with youth jeered at the boy, call- 
ing his name in contempt—the name 
which his mother had given in love, 
“Little man!” But the old men and 
women only shook their heads and 
pitied Gunthai in silence. 

At such times the lad would walk 
on sullen and silent. He lived in a 
little world of his own, which was 
isolated from the great world by the 
unkindness of his people, like a 
range of frozen hills. And in this 
small world there were but three 
dwellers—Gunthai, himself and one 
other. That other was a despised 
little cripple, and her name was J[a- 
bea (Frog.) 

These three, and about them the 
chromatic glory of dreams, like a 
sunrise that lingers, this was the 
world of Nu Zhinga. 

All day among the quiet of the 
summer hills, Nu Zhinga and Tabea 
played together. He telling the 
great, indefinite deeds that he would 
do in that big, mysterious Some- 
time, when the days would be preg- 
nant with wonders! For in his soul 
the strong pulse of uncertain and 
lofty resolve bounded, and as_ he 
peered into the future, lo! it was 
vast, yet dim with misty possibili- 
ties like a broad stretch of prairie 
expanding under the new moon. 

And Tabea, with all of her crook- 
ed little body, listened attentively 
and believed even more than_ she 
heard. This is the way of those 
who love. 

One day when the last white foot- 
steps of the winter had _ vanished 
from the coldest valley, the old wo- 
man Gunthai called her boy to her 
side. 

“It is the time,” she said, “the 
time is ripe with summers. Nu 
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Zhinga must touch no meat for four 
days; then he must go to the hill 
where the visions come, that he may 
know what is to be for him in the 
light of the unborn moons.” 

So Nu Zhinga ate no meat for 
four days, and when the fourth even- 
ing had come, as the fires roared up 
among the circled lodges, he passed 
through the village, and wondering- 
ly took his way te the hill of dreams. 

It was the time when the valleys 
are loud with the song of frogs, and 
when the earth begins to learn anew 
the pleasant lesson of the sun. 

When he had stopped breathless 
with toiling up the long incline (for 
he was weak with fasting, he turned 
and looked back upon the jumbled 
village, and saw, indistinctly through 
the mist of the evening, his mother 
standing before the door of her 
lodge, straining her gaze that she 
might see her boy for the last time, 
climbing the height where the dream 
awaited, which should send him 
back a man with a future big in 
deeds. 

Then Nu Zhinga climbed to the 
summit of the hill and watched the 
west pass from brilliant colors into 
dun, and the darkness come with 
the stars. 

There are those whose _ souls 
should not have been born into 
bodies that must battle for a breath- 
ing space. Some souls should have 
remained a part of the great, kind 
pulse of the universe, a part of the 
wind, the spirit of a flower’s fra- 
grance, a vibration in a ray of light, 
a factor in a bird’s joy. Such souls 
never understand their surroundings 

and languish into pathetic failure. 

Such a soul warmed the small 
body of Nu Zhinga. In the light of 
a thin moon the far hills whitened. 
The big stars glowed kindly like the 
camp fires of a people that are 
known to be friendly. The night 
wind talked. Attentive to these, Nu 
Zhinga forgot the reason of his com- 
ing, and lulled by tise many pleasant 
sounds of the prairie night, fell 
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asleep, and was awakened by the 
pale, damp dawn. 

Then he ran down the hill, and as 
he passed through the village, the 
old women, some busy about the 
steaming kettle, others stooped be- 
neath the load of fuel, shook their 
heads wisely, and said: ‘“Gunthai’s 
boy has had no vision. Not thus do 
they return who dream_ great 
dreams.” 

In the doorway of her lodge Gun- 
thai stood awaiting the approach of 
her son. Her bocdy, which was wont 
to be bent like a bow upon which a 
heavy hand is laid in the stress of 
battle, was erect and vibrant as is 
the bow when the arrow has sped 
like a purpose. Upon her leathery, 
wrinkled face dwelt the glimmer of 
an inner illumination. Only the 
flesh of her face was old; the light 
was young. Hope is a youth. 

As the lad approached, the tense- 
ness of expectation held the old wo- 
man’s tongue, and her question came 
from her eyes. “What has Nu Zhin- 
ga dreamed ?” 

“I saw the stars that were like the 
eyes of friends,” said the boy, “and 
I heard the wind as it talked to it- 
self in the gulches. I slept and 
awoke, and lo! the sun was teach- 
ing gladness to the hills.” 

Many seasons sit lightly upon a 
form when Hope sits with them. 
But Despair is heavy, and again the 
weight of many years. bent the 
shoulders of the mother. When the 
sun leaves a cloud of glory, it leaves 
it a mass of murk. Thus passed the 
light from the wrinkled face of Gun- 
thai. 

There was a sigh in her voice as 
she snvoke: a sigh like that of a wind 
that is heavy with rain: “There 
should have come a dream loud with 
the noise of battles and shrill with 
the flight of arrows; thus did your 
father dream.” 

So Nu Zhinga went a second and 
a third time to the ‘hill of dreams, 
and even a fourth'time went he, and 
four is a magic number. Still the 
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last answer that his mother heard 
was like the first. And on the fourth 
day the heart of the old mother was 
sore with sorrow, and all that night 
she did not sleep, but wept and 
moaned: “How shall Gunthai be 
comforted when her eyes are dim 
and her fingers stiff? Her son shall 
not be mighty in the hunt or the 
battle, for he has had no dream.” 

The lad, awakened in the night, 
heard the moaning of his mother, 
and knew that he was the cause of 
so much sorrow. And in his breast 
grew a great pang of soul-hunger 
that would not go away. Even with 
the giant joy.of the sunrise, it did 
not pass away. 

In the early light Nu Zhinga went 
out of the village, but his heart was 
heavy. As he walked, lo! every- 
thing was sad except the sun, and 
the light of its gladness deepened 
the shadow of his sorrow. The sound 
of the wind moving in the bunch 
grass of the hillside was like the 
faint cry of a great pain. At length 
he threw himself down and buried 
his face in the grass. The despair 
of those who dream day dreams was 
upon him. There was night in his 
heart. His small body shook with 
sobs. A long while he lay thus, a 
lump of sorrow. He did not hear the 
careful footstep beside him. 

A fallen dream is the most deso- 
late of ruins. Yet he who has 
dreamed no day dreams has also 
never built. Every edifice was once 
an air castle in a feverish brain. Lit- 
tle by little a sterner material was 
put in place of the dream stone and 
the dream timber, until the last in- 


substantial portion was_ replaced, 
and lo! a reality! 
The most mathematical of vou 


who read have dreamed day dreams, 
Have you not built houses of the 
future, whose corridors were scin- 
tillant with tints of sunrise? And 
when you exvlored your house of 
the future there was a_ strange 


music that Hed through the mysteri- 
ous chambers. 


One night vou went 
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to sleep, giad of vour dreams, and 
you awoke and found your castle 
fallen. Was it not so? Then no 
doubt you buried your face in the 
ruins and wept. 

And the ruin in which you wept 
was as great as Ninevah, as worthy 
of chronicle as Babylon, for are you 
not an integral part of the universe? 

Nu Zhinga wept among ruins, 
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this spirit let us attribute all the 
kindness and the pity which wage 
a gentle but efficient war with the 
stern and pitiless in Nature, which 
is the masculine. 

This universal spirit dwelt even 
in the ugly little body of Tabea. And 
the sunlight entered the heart of Nu 
Zhinga. Even though, when the 
two outcasts entered the village, the 


Nu Zhinga wept among ruins. 


and although they would compare 
with your ruins as the tepee to the 
palace, they were as real as yours. 

At length Nu Zhinga raised his 
head from the grass and saw Tabea 
sitting before him with pity in her 
eyes and in the attitude of her crook- 
ed little body. Without a word they 
stared each into the face of the 
other, and as Nu Zhinga looked, the 
desolate gray of the world began 
to develop its wonted brilliance of 
color, as though the union of their 
tears produced a prism. 

Is femininity simply an attribute 
of the female? It is pleasant to think 
of it as one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Cosmos: a tender, pa- 
tient throb in the pulsing aether that 
folds about the worlds, a spirit, per- 
haps, that lives not only in the good 
woman in which it culminates, but 
is present in the unfolding of a 
blossom, beats with love in the ma- 
turing seed, and breathes with subtle 
influence in the south-wind. To 


youths trooped behind them shout- 
ing: “No dream! No good!” Yet 
the sunlight did not go away. For 
upon one hand walked again the 
dreams of Nu Zhinga, and upon the 
other hand walked Tabea. 

One day in the time of the gather- 
ing of maize, when the brown hills 
shivered with the first frost, the 
voice of a crier was heard through 
the village calling the braves to bat- 
tle, for the big chief of the Omahas 
would lead a war party against the 
Sioux. 

So the old woman, Gunthai, took 
down the weapons of her fallen 
brave from the side of the tepee, 
where they had hung in idleness 
many moons. She strung the long 
unbent bow with a thong of buck- 
skin and re-tipped the arrows. 

Then she wept over them and 
blessed them with weird songs, and 
calling Nu Zhinga to her side, placed 
them in his hands, and said these 
words: “Bring them back red with 
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the blood of the Sioux!” The youth 
took them, wondering why it was 
so very great a deed to kill. 

When the war party rode out of 
the village, Nu Zhinga rode with 
them, and there were two who 
climbed to the top of the highest hill 
and shading their eyes with their 
hands, watched the braves disap- 
pear in the distance. They were 
Gunthai and Tabea, and the hopes 
of each were great, for might not 
even Nu Zhinga do great deeds? 
Such things had happened. 

After many days the return- 
ing band rode up the valley that 
rang with the song of victory. But 
when it rode into the village a cry 
of derision went up against Nu 
Zhinga, the squaw-hearted, for in 
the battle with the Sioux his pony 
had fallen with an arrow in _ its 
breast, and when the Omahas re- 
turned after their pursuit of the fly- 
ing enemy, they found him crying 
like a squaw over the carcass of the 
animal. 

When the people heard this, an 
angry cry like that of a wind in a 
thicket passed over the assembled 
village. “Let him work with the 
squaws!” they cried, and the unani- 
mous cry of a people is a law. 

So Nu Zinga, the squaw-hearted, 
carried water and wood with the 
squaws. The old woman Gunthai, 
seeing how more than woman-heart- 
ed her boy had grown, sat in her 
lodge weaving the baskets of willow 
—but the hope of her heart was 
gone. Oh, how she had dreamed of 
the prowess of her little man! How 
he-would be mighty among his peo- 
ple; mighty with the arm that is 
strong and pitiless—a slayer of ene- 
mies. But now And the old 
woman’s thought would check itself 
at that barren gulch in the mysteri- 
ous hills through which death comes 
like a blast of biting winds, for she 
could see no further. 

So the suns came and went, but 
there was night for her in the bright- 
est noon; the seasons passed, but for 
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her there was cold even in the glad 
midsummer. 

One day in the time of the cubs 
(December) it happened that a 
child of the village was stricken with 
a strange sickness. A fierce heat 
like that of the time of the sun- 
flowers (August) set its blood ablaze 
—its eyes glowed with the bright- 
ness of a burning thing. Its dry lips 
muttered strange words, and those 
who listened trembled. And after 
some time the whole burning body 
of the child became a mass of sores. 

It was then that Wash ka he, the 
big medicine man, came to the lodge 
of the sick, and sang his most po- 
tent songs and performed his most 
mysterious rites; but one day the 
child leaped to its feet and stared 
at the wall with eyes that were 
glazed with terror, then’ shrieked 
and fell back into its blankets. 

And when the winter crept into 
the burning blood of the child, they 
buried it upon a hill above the vil- 
lage, and the wonder of the people 
was great. 

But the end was not yet. Another 
crept into his blankets, stricken with 
the same sickness; then another and 
another, until from many lodges 
came the moans of the afflicted. 
Those who dwelt in the lodges 
where the scourge entered fled from 
their stricken kinsmen as from the 
visible body of Death. They, who 
could laugh back at the challenge 
of the Sioux, quailed before the 
subtle creeping of this invisible foe! 
They, who were as yet untouched 
by the unseen hand, huddled, terri- 
fied and speechless about their fires, 
in the light of which they stared at 
each other, and found each face 
ghastly as though it were a mirror 
of their dread. In the stillness of 


their bated breaths, they heard the 
lonesome monotony of the winter 
wind and the swish of the drifting 
snows, through the drone of which 
pierced like arrows of ice the occa- 
sional shrieks of the deserted dying 
or those who battled with grotesque 
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terrors in the giddy whirl of feverish 
delirium ! 

With trembling fingers the wo- 
men bound blankets closely across 
the doors of the lodges, in the hope 
of barring out the black spirit that 
wandered about the village. 

Vain hope! 

Through the thick walls of the 
strongest lodge crept the insidious 
spirit. 

One night the sound of a voice 
crying through the storm beat into 
the lodges: “Wash ka he has cried 
to Wakunda (God) and lo! Wash 
ka he has dreamed! Only a tuft of 
hair from the head of the white bi- 
son can save us! So_ spoke _ the 
dream to Wash ka he. Who will 
seek the white bison?” 

It was as if the winter wind had 
found words. The people huddled 


Nu Zhinga goes in search of the white 


bison. 


about their fires, knew the voice to 
be that of the big medicine man, 
Wash ka he, yet they did not move 
nor speak. The bravest had grown 


weak as the child at the back of a 
squaw. 

That night Nu Zhinga, lying in 
the lodge of his mother, heard the 
cry that came out of the storm, And 
when he slept he dreamed. He had 
walked far across the white prairie 
and his legs ached with toil and his 
heart with despair. Then there 
broke upon his dream a mighty roar 
and lo! he saw charging down upon 
him the white bison, tossing the 
crusted snow from its lowered 
horns. 

“Tae ska! Tae ska!” (white bison) 
Nu Zhinga cried, and was wakened 
with his own cry, and it was the 
time when the east pales. 

Nu Zhinga arose from his blan- 
kets, took down the bow and ar- 
rows of his father, wrapped himself 
in a buffalo robe, called his tame 


wolf, which was the only living 
thing which was not ashamed to 
be his companion, and strode out 
into the prairie. 

To him the dream was an omen. 
Might he not find the white bison 
and thus drive Death from among 
his people? As he walked, the hope 
which had ever crept like a slow 
music through his blood, grew into 
the swaying fury of the battle song. 
He timed his brisk steps with a 
joyous chant that echoed in the 
frosty valleys. He would find the 
white bison. Then his people would 
shout his name without derision. 
Gunthai would be glad! Tabea 
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would be glad. labea! The word 


was music. 
* * 

But meanwhile in the village 
thicker and thicker fell the invisible 
arrows of the terror. And within 
the lodges where they fell dwelt the 
cry of agony and delirium and the 
muiiied shriek of death. 

Lhe old woman Gunthai and the 
cripple Tabea were not spared. The 
cid and the young, the weak and the 
strong, the brave and the cowardly, 
found no spell with which to ward 
away the stroke of the hidden Hand. 

At length the fear of the tribe 
grew into frenzy. It needed but an 
incident to lash it into madness. 

One evening as the night crept 
westward across the hills, a. brave 
leaped upon a _ pony, and yelling, 
sent the frightened animal flying up 
the valley. He was fleeing from the 
curse that hung over the village. 

Then the frenzy grew into mad- 
ness. 

The people rushed from the lodges 
and fighting for the nearest pony 
of the herd, fled after the lone rider 
that had disappeared into the night. 
Those who were too weak or un- 
fortunate to gain the back of a pony 
hung to the manes and were dragged 
in the snow until their grips failed, 
when they ran with frantic shrieks 
after their disappearing tribesmen. 

The valley leading from the vil- 
lage became choked with the flee- 
ing people. Many of the stricken 
leaped from their blankets and fol- 
lowed in the wild rout until their 
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knees weakened and their brains 
swam, when they lay shrieking until 
they died. 

from the. deserted village the 
cries of the helpless followed the 
unhearing refugees, who fled as the 
bison flee when the pitiless hunter 
iollows. The path of the tribe was 
marked by the dying and helpless. 
ainter and fainter grew the yell- 
ing, until it was swallowed up in 
the wind that lashed the spraying 
snow. 

When morning looked over the 
hills it found no smoke arising from 
the silent lodges. Only the dead 
were there; the dead and the win- 
ter. 

* * * * 

Many days after the flight of the 
tribe, it happened that a lone form 
topped the hill above the village and 
looked into the valley. Then with 
slow and halting step it took its 
way down the hillside. 

The form was short and bent as 
with the strain of a long and hope- 
less trail. At its heels a gaunt wolf 
followed. The form walked about 
the village, and there were two 
lodges into which it peered. In one 
was the body of Gunthai; in the 
other, that of Tabea. Both were 
frozen, and about each the snows 
had drifted. 

Before the door of the last lodge 
the form moaned and fell upon its 
face in the snow. And over all the 
valley there were but two sounds— 
the wail of the winter wind and the 
howl of a lone welf. 
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THE TALE OF A TURTLE 


By Clarence Hawkes 


T was a pleasant afternoon in 


August, with just enough haze 
to subdue the sunlight and give 
warm, rich color to the landscape. 
The day was more like Indian sum- 
mer than August, so tender was the 
sky and so hazy was the atmosphere, 
Bass were not biting, but what cared 
I as long as the blue sky was above 
me, the fresh green earth at my feet 
and the sweet air in my nostrils? 
There were other things to be in- 
terested in that summer afternoon 
besides bass; so | sat under the old 
birch and trailed my line heedlessly 
in the watei, dreaming a sweet day 
dream while the silver-footed mo- 
ments slipped noiselessly by, all un- 
conscious of the joys they held. 
From across the stream came the 
musical tinkle of a cowbell, remind- 
ing me of boyhood and driving cows 
to pasture through the dew-laden 
grass where the clover smelled so 
sweet when you stirred it. I could 
almost smell it now across the gap 
of some twenty-five years. 

The stream lapped the roois of 
the old black birch with a low pleas- 
ant sound, and the wind sighed 
softly in the tree-top. All was rest- 
ful and quiet. Each hour seemed 


cut from the calendar and hung like 


a golden apple, ripe and ready for 
plucking. 

Then I leaned back against the 
rough trunk of the tree, rested my 
rod across my knee, while the winds 
and the water crooned a pleasant 
lullaby, and Mother Earth invited 
me to rest. Somehow it all seemed 
familiar, like a leaf out ‘of an old 
dog-eared book. Was it my 
mother’s crooning and the warm hu- 
man breast I remembered? I know 
not, but the day-and the hour did 
their work, and I slipped into the 
realm of mystery. 


“Having any luck, mister?” asked 
an odd little voice at my feet. Il 
looked down in surprise, for I had 
not imagined any one about, but 
could see no one who could be ad- 
dressing me. then a large round 
something in the grass on the bank 
moved, and I saw a green turtle 
about the size of a milk pan eyeing 
me curiously. 

“Getting any fish?” asked the 
queer voice again. I started. 

“What, were you speaking?” I 
asked in astonishment, for | had 
never heard a turtle talk before, ‘I 
wasn't aware that any one was 
about.” 

“Maybe you don't consider me 
any one,” said the turtle ironically, 
“but there are others who do. Why, 
there are cooks down in New York 
who would laugh with glee at the 
very sight of me. 1 am considered 
one of the choicest delicacies ever 
set upon the table. That is why I 
have to look out for my shell. I am 
what you people call a hard-shell, 
hard outside but soft inside. ‘That 
is better than being soft outside and 
hard inside,” and the turtle winked 
knowingly at me. 

“Have you always lived here?” I 
asked. The deep hole under the old 
black birch was a favorite fishing 
spot of mine, and I did not remem- 
ber ever having seen so fine a speci- 
men of the turtle family there before. 

The turtle laughed a dry little 
laugh and looked very scornfully at 
me as he replied: “I guess you do 
not know much about the turtle fam- 
ily. Why, I have an ancestor in the 
Isle of Wight who is known to be 
many hundred years old. Even I 
have seen seven or eight generations 
of your race come and go, and | am 
still hale and hearty, and sure to 
outlive you, my fisherman friend. 
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Do you know, I have been having 
great sport with you this summer 
by nipping your worms from the 
hook when you were fishing with a 
bob. You thought it was bass, and 
that made me snicker. I might tell 
you all about that big bass that you 
nearly landed. What a joke it would 
be if you had merely hooked into 
my shell.” 

blushed and looked sheepish. 
That big bass which I had nearly 
landed had been a favorite yarn of 
mine, and I was thinking of writing 
up the incident for a sporting paper 
—but now it would not do. 

“Where did you come from if you 
have not always lived here?” I ask- 
ed, for | was getting interested in 
what seemed to be a remarkable tur- 
tle. 

“Why, | was born at Leyden,” he 
replied. “I was one of several mil- 
lion eggs that my mother left in the 
sand, but the rest were all gobbled 
up by an otter.” 

“How did you get here?’ I quer- 
ied. 

“It is a rather long story,” said 
the turtle, “but I will tell you if you 
wish. You need not bother about 
your line; you will not get any bites 
now | am on the bank. 

“I was found by a Leyden gold- 
smith when I| was a baby turtle, 
about as big as a silver dollar, and 
he kept me for two years in a glass 
globe, and was very proud of me. 
The customers used to peer in to see 
me, and I was quite as much of a 
curiosity as the green parrot in the 
window. But finally I got so large 
that I could not be kept in the globe 
and then the goldsmith let me go, 


putting me down among the 
wharves, where | picked up a good 
living. 


“By the time I was twenty years 
old, 1 had grown to be quite a re- 
spectable turtle. I was not like the 
rest of the family, for I was given 
to wondering what was doing in the 
great watery world about me, and 
on the dry, hot land. Most turtles 
simply eat anything that comes their 
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way and bask in the sun the rest of 
the time. But | wanted to know 
more about the world. I used to 
wonder about the great ships that 
were always coming and going. So 


finally, one day, when the wharves 
were pretty well deserted, | climbed 
up the gang plank of a ship and went 
aboard her. I was waddling about 
on the deck having a fine time when 
I fell into a deep hole, and went roll- 
ing and tumbling clear to the bot- 
tom of the ship. I kept pretty quiet 
for two or three days; in fact, lI 
could do little else, for I could not 
get out of the hole. But bye-and-by 
I felt the ship moving and that in- 
terested me. Things went on very 
well for about a month and | was 
quite happy, for I was traveling, 
something that I had always wanted 
to do. But one day a man came 
down into the bottom of the ship af- 
ter something, and discovered me. 

“*Hello, my fine fellow,’ he cried, 
catching me up by the tail. ‘Here 
is a find. I will take you to the gal- 
ley and we will have turtle soup 
for dinner.’ 

“ ‘Cookie was tickled enough when 
he saw me, and | thought my day 
had come. I| was perched upon a 
great table awaiting my fate, when 
a dignified white-haired man, wear- 
ing a long black coat entered. ‘What 
have you here, Thomas?’ he asked, 
pointing at me. “That’s our dinner,’ 
replied cookie, with a laugh. ‘You 
will have to kill him, won’t you?’ 
asked the man in the black coat. 
‘Why, of course, Elder,’ said the 
cook. ‘You didn’t think I would 
boil him alive?’ ‘Certainly not,’ re- 
plied the grave one, ‘but I do not 
think it will do. If we spill blood 
upon this ship we shall not be pros- 
pered. Turtle soup would make our 
humble rations relish, but we must 
not risk it. We are on a long and 
hazardous journey and must have a 
care.” 

“So I escaped.” 

“Did you ever learn the name of 
the ship?” I asked, now being thor- 
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oughly interested in the turtle’s 
story. 

“Of course,” he replied. “You 


don't think I would cross the Atlan- 
tic in a ship and not learn her name! 
It was the Mayflower, and my pre- 
server was Elder Brewster.” 
“Impossible,” [ gasped. “You do 
not mean to tell me that you are 
nearly three hundred years old!” 
“Certainly [ am,” replied the tur- 
tle, “and probably three hundred 
and twenty-five would be nearer my 
age. You know the turtle family is 
noted for long life.” 
“I do not believe it,” I replied; 
“you are spinning me a fish story.” 
“Just turn me over; then, and see 
what you see,” he rejoined. I did 
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‘Just turn me over, then.’’ 


as I was told, and saw the letters 
“FE, B.” and the numerals 1628. 
“What does that stand for,” I 
asked, for I did not at first catch the 
significance of the lettering. 
“Elder Brewster, 1628,” replied 
the turtle. “He marked me when he 
let me go. I was a young turtle 


then, but now I am getting old. I 
used to have the name of the gold- 
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smith who kept me in a glass globe 
at Leyden on my shell, but as my 
shell grew it was obliterated.”’ 

“How did you get here?” I quer- 
ied. “This is the Connecticut.” 

“I came up in an English ship, 
which was fired on by the Dutch 
at Hartford, but we took possession 
of the land and have kept it ever 
since. I suppose I ought to be a 
Dutch turtle, but I have always been 
with the English so much that I call 
myself English.” 

“What other adventures have you 
had?” I asked. “You seem to be 
the most remarkable turtle I have 
ever known.” 

“Well, I got aboard a flat boat one 
day, and was going to the Sound, 
but I heard the men talking about 
letting the ship that they were go- 
ing to meet take me to New York 
and sell me to a restaurant. So I 
slipped overboard and gave up going 
to sea. Then about fifty years ago, 
when they were building the great 
dam at Holyoke, I got my sheli 
cracked. That laid me up for a 
spell, but it finally grew together, 
and I am quite as good as new.” 


“T believe you are a monstrous 
story teller,” I said solemnly, when 
the turtle had concluded his story. 

“Well, you are another,” he re- 
torted. “Didn’t you tell about hook- 
ing a big bass, when it was noth- 
ing but my shell?” 

“Look out. I really believe you 
have got a bite, and me out of the 
water, too; I shall have to investi- 
gate,” and he slipped down the bank 
towards the water. 

“Hold on,” I cried, “I want to 
ask you more questions. Did you 
really ” Here the tugging at 
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the pole became so vigorous that 
I aroused myself and gave the line 
a slight jerk to hook my fish. Where 
was the turtle? Had it been a 
dream? Or was it a waking reality? 

I looked along the bank. ‘The 
green, mottled back of a huge tur- 
tle was just slipping into the water. 
I dropped my pole and sprang for 
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him. A look at the under side of his 
shell again, and then I would know. 
But I was too late. Although I 
waded to the top of my hip boots, 
and thrust my arm into the water to 
the elbow, the black shape slipped 
away into the deep water, and only 
a few bubbles told where this most 
remarkable turtle had gone. 


WHERE DREAMS 


ARE MADE 


By Florence A. Jones 


This is the place where dreams are made, 

Here where the purple shadows falling 
Shut out the world from my tired eyes, 

Shut out all sound save the night bird calling. 


This is the hour when dreams are made; 

Touch my brow with your soft, cool fingers, 
QO, unseen weaver, and make for me 

A wondrous dream, while the last flush lingers. 


Weave me a dream like unto this, 

Make it all rose-hued, bright, unfading, 
Broider it deftly with threads of gold— 

I will have no dream of sombre shading. 


Letting no world-stained threads creep in, 
Weave me a dream of one forgetting 
All the dear dreams of dead yesterday, 
Ay, all of the big world’s little fretting. 


This is the place where dreams are made, 
I bare my brow as the night wind passes, 
1, of the world of brick and stone— 
And wait my dream midst caressing grasses. 


FRENZY OF THE IMAGINATION 


By A. H. Shirk 


ESTON and I were seated 
one gusty evening in Janu- 
ary in his office, conversing 

upon various topics, and in some 
way the discourse turned upon the 
supernatural. | had voiced my sen- 
timents in the matter by affirming 
positively my absolute disbelief in 
the possibility of disembodied spirits 
returning to earth, when to my sur- 
prise, Weston shook his head sol- 
emnly and quoted Hamlet's oft-re- 
peated assertion. 

“Why,” I cried in surprise, “do 
you mean to say that you are a be- 
liever in the supernatural?” 

‘When one has seen, one is forced 
to believe,” he said, smiling in a 
peculiar manner. 

“And you have had actual visual 
demonstration of the existence of 
such things as ghosts?” 

“Exactly,” he replied. “Or at 
least it is the only construction I 
can put upon the matter I have in 
mind. But perhaps you would care 
to hear the story?” 

“T should be more than pleased.” 

“Very well. It is certainly an 
aus vicious occasion,’ he added as a 
gust of wind tore round the corner 
of the building and the rain drops 
were driven spilefully against the 
panes. He rose and going to a desk 
took from the drawer a roll of pa- 
pers, and returning, seated himself 
by the fire. 

“Here,” he said, “I have a com- 
plete record of the affair, but I pre- 
fer telling it to you more briefly, 
with occasional references to my 
manuscript if my memory fails me. 
I have labeled the story ‘Unsolved,’ 
because it is one of the mysteries 
I have encountered that I—or any- 
one else, for that matter—have 
never been able to fully explain. 
And so far as that is concerned, I 


do not see how I can be held respon- 
sible. After all, 1 am no more than 
human, and my powers are such in 
earthly matters alone. Perhaps 
some day, Malcolm, we shall both 
have solved the mysteries that lie 
beyond. By the way, how long 
have you lived in San Francisco?” 

“Less than six years.” 

“Ah, then, you do not know the 
parties concerned. But never mind. 
You do probably remember the old 
Studio Building on Broadway, that 
was torn down three years since to 
make way for a new structure.” 

“Yes, [ remember it,” I answered. 

“Very well,” he went on, “that 
building then was the scene of my 
experience, which occurred some 
fifteen years ago. I had only begun 
my career then, Malcolm, and had 
no reputation to speak of, but | 
had successfully managed one or 
two small affairs, and had at least 
been recognized as a possible genius. 
in my field. Whether I have fulfill- 
ed those expectations I cannot say. 
I will leave that to my biographers 
to determine. But I am _ wander- 
ing away from my narrative. In 
the Studio Building were located at 
that time a couple of young artists 
who shared sleeping apartments in 
the Studio. In fact, they were 
partners and fast friends as well. I 
occasionally mingled with the Bo- 
hemian set, Malcolm, chiefly for the 
purpose of studying their peculiari- 
ties, and thus I became quite well- 
acquainted with these two young- 
sters, who were splendid represen- 
tatives of their kind, though differ- 
ing entirely, the one from the other. 
Phillip Langley was tall and fair- 
haired, with rosy cheeks and an ever 
smiling countenance. His friend, 
Pietro Nezzo, on the contrary, was 
short and dark—of Italian birth, I 
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believe—and disposition was 


gloomy and morose, although I 
found him a good enough fellow 
once you knew him well. Langley 
drew for the periodicals and also did 


beautiful landscapes in oil. Nezzo 
painted nothing but figures and 
made a specialty of magnificent 


nudes. So, you see, they were in 
every way as different as possible. 
Their rooms were arranged in a dis- 
tinctly characteristic manner—the 
common studio was very large and 
low, being, in fact, what might be 
called the garrett room. One side 
was occupied by Langley and deco- 
rated in a sprightly manner, while 
Nezzo’s corner was apicture of 
gloom. Heavy tapestries divided it 
from the balance of the room, and 
curtains were so arranged that it 
could be entirely shut off when the 
occupant was at work, Within, dark 
hangings obscured the walls, and 
the floor was covered by a sombre 
hued rug. A raised dias beneath a 
skylight at the further end afforded 
a throne for the model, and was cov- 
ered by an immense tiger skin. A 
low settle of dull black oak stood 
against the opposite wall, while from 
the ceiling hung an Oriental censer 
which exhaled a rich perfume when 
aligh*. From this meagre descrip- 
tion you will see that the environ- 
men: of each of these men fitted the 
peculiarities of their character. One 
had only to pass a curtain to find an 
atmosphere of gayety or of gloom. 
I had been away in the country for 
a few weeks, and returning, found 
a note from Langley awaiting me. 
In it he stated a desire to see me on 
important business, and promised to 
call that afternoon, my office boy 
having told him that I was expected 
to return by one o'clock. Promptly 
at two, therefore, he arrived and I 
saw that he was not in his usual 
good spirits, for a cloud rested up- 
on his ordinarily placid counte- 
nance. 

“*Weston,’ he said, when we had 
shaken hands, ‘can you spare me a 
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few minutes. I have something to 


tell you—it’s about Nezzo.’ 

“"*As much time as you want, | 
answered. ‘But what is wrong—l 
can see you are worried over some- 
thing.’ 

tell you,’ he said. ‘For 
some months Nezzo has not been 
like himself. He is, as you know, 
of an extremely quiet disposition— 
even morose—but of late he _ has 
been still worse. I can get nothing 
out of him, and he broods by him- 
self in that melancholy den of his 
most of the time. When he works, 
it is fitfully and feverishly, after 
which follows a period of lassitude 
and despondency. Well, about three 
weeks ago he was working late in 
his corner of the studio. I was in 
my corner writing letters, and when 
I looked at the clock, I saw to my 
surprise that it was almost mid- 
night. Suddenly I was startled by 
a shriek, in my friend’s voice. ! 
rushed in to find him in a swoon 
upon the floor. When I finally man- 
aged to bring him to his senses he 
gazed wildly about him for a few 
minutes and then relapsed into a 
moody silence. Not a word as to 
the cause of his trouble could | 
learn from him, and I saw nothing 
in the room to explain it. Things 
went on until a week ago, when the 
same thing occurred, with the same 
resulting silence upon his part and 
the same apparent lack of cause.’ 

“*Did you notice the intonation of 
his voice as conveyed by _ the 
shriek?’ I asked. ‘Was it a cry of 
fear, anger or surprise?’ 

““T am confident,’ replied, 
slowly, ‘that there was no anger in 
it—there may have been surprise, 
but of the presence of fear I am 
positive.’ 

“*[ see,’ I answered. ‘And now, 
what is it you want me to do ’ 

““Well, I hardly know what to 
say in answer to that. You might, 
however, call at the studio to-mor- 
row if you get the time and have a 
talk with Nezzo—possiblvy you can 
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get something more out of him than 

“I promised to call on the follow- 
ing morning at nine o'clock, and do 
as he wished, but it was destined lI 
should never have the desired con- 
versation with Pietro Nezzo. I had 
barely reached my office next day 
when the telephone bell rang and 
I found it was Langley who wished 
to speak to me. 

“*Come at once,’ ran his message. 
‘Nezzo has had an attack of brain 
fever during the night and has been 
taken to the Hospital. Same 
thing occurred last night—there is 
surely something wrong.’ 

“Needless to say, | hurried over 
to the studio. I found Langley in 
a state of excitement and apprehen- 
sion which betokened his own ill- 
ness unless he quieted down. I fin- 
ally succeeded in bringing him into 
a reasonable state of mind, when he 
told me the latest development in 
the matter of his friend’s peculiar 
conduct. It was literally a repeti- 
tion of the former occurrences. Nez- 
zo had worked late as before, and 
Langley had stayed in his own cor- 
ner of the studio, more for the pur- 
pose of listening for a possible re- 
currence of the shriek rather than 
to work. At about twelve his ears 
were assailed by that same unearth- 
ly cry, and rushing within the Ital- 
ian’s den he found the unfortunate 
artist in a swoon as before. On 
this occasion, however, he did not 
return to consciousness so readily, 
and when he did it was after Lang- 
ley had summoned a physician, who 
applied restoratives and succeeded 
in awaking Nezzo, not to a normal 
condition, but to a state of delirious- 
ness, which shortly developed into 
an attack of brain fever. By the 
doctor’s advice he was removed to 
the hospital at once, as he possessed 
no relatives. in the city. 

“T investigated everything about 
the place carefully, finding no trace 
of a clew. One occurrence, how- 
ever, was of sufficient peculiarity, 
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and had sufficient bearing upon the 
later developments to become wor- 
thy of mentioning. Upon the wall 
of Nezzo’s studio hung a massive 
gilt frame—the canvas was, ‘how- 
ever, hidden by a _ black drape. 
Turning to Langley, I inquired the 
reason for this. To my surprise, 
tears entered his eyes, and his frame 
shook with suppressed emotion. 
But he drew aside the curtain from 
the picture and disclosed to my sur- 
prised gaze the portrait of the head 
and shoulders of a beautiful woman. 
An abundance of chestnut curls sur- 
rounded a perfectly oval face. The 
magnificent contour of the features, 
the rounded neck and_ gracefully 
sloping shoulders combined to cre- 
ate a bust unparalleled even by the 
sculptures of ancient Greece. As I 
gazed upon the picture in admira- 
tion, | was conscious as well of the 
fact that Phillip Langley had sunk 
into a seat and buried his face in 
his hands. 

““T went over to him and placed 
my hand on his shoulder. ‘Pardon 
me, I said. ‘Doubtless I have 
touched upon a subject with which 
I have no right to concern myself. 
Forgive me if I have caused you 
pain.’ 

“No, no,’ he said. ‘It is not any- 
thing you have said or done, but I 
can never think of her or gaze upon 
her face without emotion. She was 
to have been my bride, Weston, and 
had she not mysteriously disappear- 
ed upon the eve of our wedding day, 
I might now be the happiest man 
alive, instead of the most miserable 
of mortals. She was a model when 
I first met her—but pure and sweet 
as the breath of heaven. She posed 
for that portrait, which Nezzo paint- 
ed, and when she left us he was 
nearly as badly cut up as myself. 
But that was five years ago, Wes- 
ton, and it is with the present we 
have now to deal.’ He heaved a 
sigh and drew back the curtain be- 
fore the lovely face, leading the way 
back into his own studio. As I had 
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discovered nothing to work on, | 
was naturally somewhat at a loss 
what to do, but finally we decided 
that it would be well for me to 
spend a night—or at least a portion 
of a night, in the studio, in order to 
ascertain if possible the origin of 
the trouble. I agreed to come that 
night, while Langley would retire 
to his sleeping chamber, thus al- 
lowing me the use of the studio. 
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a flickering radiance—seemingly ac- 
centuating the intense and awe- 
some shadows of the small apart- 
ment. Langley had retired, and I 
was alone. [| heard the sounds from 
the street as from afar, and pres- 
ently they too seemed to have died 
away, and a ghostly silence reigned. 
The moon had risen and mingled its 
Philip Langley had sunk into a seat and ghastly beams with those cast by 
buried his face in his hands. the brazier, and the effect was weird 
to the extreme. Twelve o’clock 
struck, and [I had not moved from 
“I arrived at about nine o'clock my seat—nor had I even dozed, for 
and ensconsed myself in the pile of a premonitory feeling that some- 
cushions upon the oaken settle. One ‘thing was about to happen had made 
light from an Oriental brazier cast me wakefl and watchful. My eyes 
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had for some unaccountable reason 
been fixed upon the model’s throne 
for some little time, when suddenly 
I became conscious of a presence in 
the room—other than my own. Up- 
on the dias a shadowy figure seem- 
ed to form and increase by gradual 
degrees until I saw—or fancied I 
saw, who can say?—the figure of a 
woman, seated, or rather reclining 
gracefully upon the divan. A filmy 
garment of snowy whiteness envel- 
oped her ethereal figure, blending 
with the exquisite alabaster of her 
skin. The face, heretofore turned 
from me, now encountered my gaze, 
and I could not suppress a startled 
exclamation as I recognized beyond 
the shadow of a doubt the features 
of the portrait upon the wall. And 
now a listless sense of unreality 
overcame me. I seemed floating up- 
on air, and the whole room changed 
in its appointments. I seemed to 
be in a greenwood somewhere far 
from the city’s paved streets, and 
where the sound of a rushing river 
was born upon my ears. She was 
there reclining against a mossy 
bank, but who was he—the man 
who knelt before her in supplicat- 
ing attitude? Something in his 
form seemed strangely familiar, and 
as he slowly turned his face I rec- 
ognized Pietro Nezzo! He seemed 
to. be pleading for some favor, for 
he fairly groveled in the dust at her 
feet in an agony of entreaty. But she 
‘only smiled sadly and turned her 
beautiful face from his attempted 
caresses. Suddenly he sprang upon 
her, and in either a frenzy of agony 
or love, his fingers closed about her 
throat. My God, Malcolm, I shut 
my eyes to hide the awful sight, 
but without avail. I saw her strug- 
gles and his mad persistence. And 
then I saw her lying upon the grass 
silent and still in death, while he 
bent over in horror at his deed and 
supplicated heaven to restore her to 
life. His wild, ungovernable pas- 


sion over, he was filled with contri- 
tion. 


But all in vain—and then I 
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was startled by a hideous shriek as 
of mortal fear—horror, pain! Rapid- 
ly the scene vanished, and I was 
once more in the studio. Instinct- 
ively I glanced at the throne, but 
the figure was gone! And then I 
became aware that some one stood 
at the doorway, and that his lips had 
uttered the shriek I had heard. I 
turned to confront Pietro Nezzo, 
pale and ghastly, clad in a night 
robe. His eyes were burning with 
the light of a fevered brain, and his 
body swayed as though racked by 
a thousand conflicting emotions and 
tortured by the pains of Hell. And 
then, as 1 endeavored to collect my 
scattered senses and connect this 
scene with that of my vision, I saw 
Langley’s figure framed in the door- 
way behind that of his friend, Even 
as he opened his lips to speak, Nez- 
zo turned, and meeting the gaze of 
Langley threw himself upon a couch 
crying in tortured accents: ‘I killed 
her! Oh, God, I killed her! She 
would not love me, but clung to you, 
and I killed her!’ With a frenzied 
laugh he rose to his feet, but ere 
he had gone two feet he fell to the 
floor, dead. 

“That is the tale, Malcolm, of my 
first, and I trust my last experience 
with the supernatural. It was many 
days before I recovered from the ef- 
fects of that vigil with its attendant 
horrors. The true facts of the case 
were never learned. Doubtless, 
however, Nezzo had long loved in 
secret the affianced bride of Phillip 
Langley, and during some excursion 
or expedition into the country had 
enacted the scene I had witnessed 
in my dream. In fact, Langley 
stated that during a visit of the 
young lady to the country for her 
health Nezzo had also gone away, 
and it was on his return that she had 
been missing. The authorities had 
searched for her in vain, and her 
disappearance had remained a mys- 
tery. 

“Langley shortly afterward left 
for parts unknown, and the studio 
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was altered to suit the needs of 
other tenants. But I never heard of 
any ghostly manifestations there af- 
terwards. And then the old build- 
ing was torn down, and few will 
now recall the incident of Nezzo's 
death. The papers at the time sim- 
ply stated that while in a delirium 
of brain fever Pietro Nezzo had 
eluded the watchfulness of the 
nurses at the hospital and returned 
to his studio. All of which was the 
truth—though only a part thereof. 
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In any case, it was all the public 
ever learned of the matter. And 
now, Malcolm, let us fill our pipes 
and try to drive this unpleasant 
story from our minds. After all, as 
| once before remarked, we shall one 
day, in all probability, have solved 
the Greater Mystery—and then 
those things which to our now untu- 
tored minds seem strange and in- 
comprehensible shall become plain 
as day, and you will say, ‘Why, 
Weston, how very simple!” 


THE BURDEN 


By Mabel Porter Pitts 


Within the temple purple windows threw 
Their solemn light athwart the silent aisles, 
And length’ning shadows into twilight grew; 
Still Zarick knelt, unwilling to depart, 

So heavy was the sorrow in his heart. 


“Great Oracle,” he cried, “behold my grief, 
I sink beneath the burden of my life, 
Oh, guide me to some haven of relief! 
No man of woman born can know the stress 
That | endure from sordid wretchedness.”’ 


“Go search the world,” a solemn voice replied, 

“And give thy life in full exchange for one 

That thou mayst choose; thou shalt not be denied.” 
In fervid thanks he lifted up his voice, 

And joyfully went forth to make his choice. 


The Eastern sun full many seasons rolled 

Across the. spiced-breathed air of Orient shores ; 
Full many months the temple bells were tolled, 
Yet Zarick came not; then, one solemn night 
An old man knelt beneath the altar light. 


“Great One,” he said, “I’ve searched through hut an 


hall, 


And found no man untouched by sorrow’s breath 
My burden was the lightest of them all; 

No space o’erlooked ; no road but I have trod; 

And all have suffered; all have kissed the rod.” 
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A POLITICAL DEAL 


By John 


Telegraph Hill, the place of his 

childhood—Tony sat and day- 
dreamed. Where and what is Tele- 
graph Hill we need, of course, not 
tell San Franciscans. Prominent 
especially from the bay, among the 
eminences of San Francisco, it 
stands like a citadel of old over the 
busiest part of the city. This land- 
mark away, we might have an im- 
portant city, perhaps, with many in- 
habitants on the same site but not 
San Francisco. No. That could not 
be. San Franciscans also know that 
it is a difficult feat to sit on its 
slopes, for both by nature and with 
the assistance of quarrymen, who 
seek the hard rock of which it is 
mostly composed, this well-known 
height presents tc view sheer verti- 


the slopes of Telegraph Hili- 
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cal planes, over which houses, inse- 
curely propped, hang miraculously. 
We have heard of mountain goats 
that take pride and pleasure in div- 
ing off precipices and alighting safe- 
ly and composedly on their horns. 
‘To try such tricks on Telegraph Hill 
would simply give the quarrymen 
below, | am afraid, much needless 
trouble in clearing away the _ re- 
mains. 

A San Franciscan can tell me al- 
ready a good deal about Tony, I 
will warrant; that he is, for instance, 
of the plain people, as the politicians 
say—not born to money—and that 
very likely he is of Latin origin. 
Quite correct. But he is, after all, 
a child, and one kind of children 
only is raised anywhere. 


Tony murmured boyishly with 
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content as he looked around at the 
view and showed in this true artis- 
tic appreciation for a_ beautitiul 
scene. He enjoyed himseit till it 
was time to eat, and ceased not to 
enjoy himself then. Withal, he was 
a strange child, something of an 
idealist. The other boys on the hill 
were a little doubtful, in fact, as to 
his manliness. They were inclined 
to class him with Enrique, an ef- 
feminate youth popularly suspected 
of washing his face at times of his 
own accord. We must not think 
that Tony was decidedly effeminate 
however—a little strange, that was 
all. He knew who the reigning 
monarch in the heavy, middle- 
weight or bantam classes was, and 
could inform you about other celeb- 
rities—jockeys, noted _ criminals, 
base-ball players, etc. About the 
latest melodrama at the Central he 
was posted, whether its designation 
was “The Sidewalks of New York,” 
“White Slaves of Chinatown,” 
“Hearts are Trumps,” or something 
with a fiercer name. In defying the 
police—when they were not looking 
—Tony was fairly expert, and he 
was never accused of being’ the 
teacher’s pet. So that we should, as 
he looked out at the view, be just 
to him, and if some early unpractical 
folly of our own rises up before us, 
even charitable, and not consider 
him a sissy or something of that 
kind. While he looked with the 
spirit of an idealist, he also noted 
the view as a practical man. The 
scene he enjoyed as it was, untram- 
meled, for instance, by utilitarian 
views as to where docks might be 
put in, and yet he never forgot for 
one instant that some time in the 
evening he would go down hill a 
little way and partake of maccaroni 
and store other good things of life 
under his belt. In vain you might 


have talked about living enraptured 
in the realms of art, partaking of 
the joys of nature, living the higher 
life, shunning the allurements of 
Not for Tony. 


sense, et cetera. He 
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was for the concrete good of life. 
But when, without giving up any- 
thing good, it came to enjoying a 
view, then Tony was right there. 
Why not? 

The bay was before him, and the 
ocean. Peacefully and for his spe- 
cial amusement, Pacific liners glided 
in. Yachts tacked slowly. Gasoline 
launches and boats with lanteen 
sails went cut ‘“‘to catcha da feesh.”’ 
Large merchantmen lay in the har- 
bor lazily. ‘The ferryboats plied to 
Oakland and to Marin and Contra 
Costa Counties—a pretty scene en- 
tirely. On the landward side were 
the hills and valleys of San Fran- 
cisco, and its prominent buildings; 
across the bay, Oakland and Ber- 
keley. 

This Tony enjoyed. When not 
being bossed by a neighborhood 
bully or engaged in a_ baseball 
game, he would watch the scene 
quietly and think the funniest 
thoughts—thoughts that, when 
they were afterwards partially ex- 
pressed, set people to remarking 
what a_ strange child he was— 
how precocious. Then he rehearsed 
what they said, giving himself one 
of the star parts, it must be owned, 
in the conversation. The clashes of 
opinion of the neighbors were gone 
over in his mind. Such controver- 
sies, for instance, might arise about 
religion or politics. Some of the 
neighbors, perhaps, would be Catho- 
lics; most would probably espouse 
vehemently that mixture of social- 
ism and hysterical atheism known 
to Latins as “Liberalism,” and the 
opinions of every greasy Demosthe- 
nes of the lot were known to Tony 
—known by heart. Then there 
were local questions which usually 
turned on some personal matter— 
discussions, hotly contested over 
dirty bread and diluted Dago-red 
by violent tongues and dark eves 
that flashed fire to eyes that spake 
again, about the merits and demerits 
of certain district leaders or just 
what the Board of Public Works 
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was doing in the neighborhood late- 
ly. Besides .all this there was the 
opera and the local policeman. 

And talking about politics, here 
is where Tony truly showed his abil- 
ity. To him the history and current 
events of almost every family on 
the Hill were known. In a way, 
he was a regular Figaro. A grown- 
up chum of his, appropriately 
enough, was a barber that kept a 
tonsorial establishment in the cellar 
of one of the palatial, three-story 
tenements of the place. This bar- 
ber wished to secure an appointment 
for a cousin of his in the Health 
Department, which, like all depart- 
ments of a city government, is run, 
of course, for the special benefit of 
cousins, nephews, brothers, sisters 
and people who have or control 
votes, or who have friends who have 
or control votes. The barber, not 
believing that the way to get a 
thing from some one else is to say 
nothing about it, told Tony, as well 
as others, his difficulty. Result: 
Tony turned the trick. For details 
of his ingenious work about it, lis- 
ten. But first we must know the 
general situation. 

In the district there were two 
prominent leaders. Their names 
were Bob McManus and Zaparetti 
Delucini—to Americans known as 
the Dago Kid. McManus was big. 
“Oh, hava da hearty laugh! Verra 
much hearty laugh!’ spent 
money with the boys, jollied them 
along, and was worth a dozen in 
physical build and animal spirits. 
The Dago Kid was a hunch-back, 
but keen! Say! He did not need hon- 
ing, as they said down in the dis- 
trict. Carving out a political job, 
when its intricacy baffled the ingen- 
uity of every know-it-all among the 
rather mentally slow people who did 
politics about there, was easy to 
him. But he ruled merely by means 
of ability and not affection. Not like 
McManus was he admired. The 
latter was “the whole thing” in the 
saloons in the Barbary Coast, down 


where the worst beer flows, where 
they like everything big and strong 
and cheap-big schooners of steam 
beer, big men, big fleas, big watches, 
heavily gilded, and meals at ten 
cents, including a big dose of sec- 
ond-class burnt chicory, steaming 
hot, miscalled coffee. 

It was our barber’s play, as we 
have said, to get a job for his cousin. 
To do this he would, of course, have 
to “show” one of the leaders, and 
a natural consequence of the sup- 
port of one was the opposition of 
the other. Without the support of 
either he could do nothing. His 
“proposition,” prima facie, could 
not, if opposed, stand the wily in- 
trigues of Delucini and the clumsy 
wit of McManus’s “knocking.” 

As it happened, both looked 


askance at his proposition, for, to 


tell the truth, he had little money 
or influence. We forgot to state 
before that the statesmen aforemen- 
tioned did nothing through mere be- 
nevolence or love of country. The 
process of “showing them” implied 
an exposition of personal advantage. 
Personal advantage to whom, ask 
you? Hush! That is getting too 
technical. | 

But Tony had friends. He knew 
policemen and firemen and all kinds 
of important people. He also knew 
a reporter, whom he had once al- 
most hit with a stone when he (the 
fountain-pen expert) was going to 
view a fire. 

Tony, who knew everything, saw 
everything and heard’ everything, 
and had seen the morgue wagon 
come and take the man away, once 
showed the reporter the exact place 
to which a drunk fell when he tum- 
bled off the cliff—or was thrown off, 
as it was darkly hinted in the news- 
paper. Tony was present, too, 
when the newspaper artist drew a 
picture of the scene, showing by a 
cross where the man must have 
started his fatal descent, his course 
thereafter faithfully depicted, every 
bound of it, by a heavy dotted line 
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and by another cross the place to 
where he fell. There you had the 
fell catastrophe at a glance, and, 
best of all, Tony knew it before the 
city at large. Was not this more 
exciting than on!y seeing it in the 
papers next day like the mere news- 
boys? And as to not knowing im- 
mediately the theories afterwards 
formed by the papers, well, Tony 
could form theories as well as the 
papers. 

When il signor barbieri di Tele- 
graph Hill, therefore, spoke about 
wishing to secure the job for his 
cousin, it immediately occurred to 
Tony that the influential, all-know- 
ing reporter would be the very man 
to help, because the journalist had 
spoken often of conversations with 
the district boss and even (whisper 
it gently) of talking to the Mayor. 
So Tony approached him one day 
on Montgomery avenue and wished 
him forthwith to see the Mayor. At 
first the reporter said that he was 
busy and had no time. Such are the 
preliminary difficulties that all great 
men meet in trying to secure any- 
thing. Difficulties, however, pre- 
sent themselves to a genius only to 
be overcome. So _ Tony persisted 
in asking him to act in the matter. 
Finally the reporter said that he 
would try to do something. Now 
Tony set earnestly to work on the 
second step, that of holding him to 
this statement. A promise from the 
average man that he will try to do 
something means usually that he 
will try to do it sometime, which he 
hopes is in the irdefinite future. But 
Tony, realizing that to accomplish 
anything he had to keep up the agi- 
tation, had a natural earnestness be- 
sides, which urged him to keep on 
working at anything that he once 
undertook. So, risking the loss of 
the reporter’s friendship, he kept 
asking him every time they met 
what he had done and whom he 
had seen. The reporter finally had 
to see this man, and that done, was 
driven to see that man, and that ac- 


complished was pestered to see the 
other, till he had got some one to 
see the district leader, and another 
man to see that another man saw 
the boss of the whole city, and when. 
he turned the proposition down, the 
chain had to be worked up another 
way, and with Tony’s help the bar- 
ber prepared a petition, and put in 
danger, or made to appear to be in 
danger, certain plans of the boss 
hinging on delicate arrangements. 
By this time Tony and the barber 
and his cousin had worked up quite 
a feeling against the boss. Should 
you ever, kindly reader, wish to do 
politics around Telegraph Hill, or 
anywhere else, for that matter, re- 
member that gratitude and fear are 
the mainsprings of action. A fair 
reporteress doing special work, who 
thought that Tony was perfectly 
cute and looked like a Greek shep- 
herd or classical personage of some 
kind, along with other crazy notions, 
was also put on the trail. Before 
very long, this appointment to the 
Health Department looked more im- 
portant to McManus and Delucini 
than the tariff, or sixteen to one, 
and immensely more important than 
the question as to whether the Con- 
stitution follows the flag or not—to 
hell with the Constitution and the 
flag! 

Finally, with 2 pompous wave of 
the hand, the boss approved the ap- 
pointment, as a sort of favor, free, 
gratis and for nothing, and sarcas- 
tically suggested that Tony be made 
the district leader in place of his 
man down there. The barber and 
the barber’s cousin (now Inspector 
of Laboratory Apparatus, or having 
a similar title which he did not un- 
derstand), made presents to Tony 
of an improved kind of tin soldiers. 
As well they might, for it was sure- 
ly an improvement for the cousin to 
be looked up to, wear good clothes 
and awe his conrtrymen into giving 
gifts and granting favors by threat- 
ening to have the law on them, not 
to mention going to the counter at 
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the end of the month and getting a 
good salary. This was better than 
piling garbage, getting small wages 
and being treated like a dog, as had 
been previously the case with him. 
The reporter and reporteress con- 
gratulated Tony, and each put the 
incident down in his or her note- 
book for future reference and use in 
a “story,” and lony felt altogether 
as proud as Punch might be sup- 
posed to be when he is in the most 
interesting part of the beating of 
Judy. 

This political maneuvering was 
but a recent event to Tony, and he 
considered it as he looked on the 
view and drew very wise conclu- 
sions as to what a man’s life-work 
should be. He thought of wise 
counsels given him by an old man 
on the hill, and drew great plans for 
life. Already Tony had _ outlined 
several stories and plays and songs, 
having as a central theme the ap- 
pointment of a barber’s cousin to 
this municipal position. The play 
was to be put on the stage in a few 
weeks—in his imagination. ‘The 
scene around Tony worked into the 
plots (for this there was no charge 
of any kind), and nature rejoiced 
in unison with him. The sun, about 
to set, shone with a little gayer 
light, it seemed. The steamers 
climbed the horizon and approached 
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the harbor entrance apparently with 
some sense of the importance of the 
occasion. The smoke from various 
chimneys in the city curled lazily 
as over a city of which it was proud, 
since it had acquired its new 
officer. 

A slight wind fanned Tony’s fore- 
head. Across the bay, Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley lay serenely 
receiving the last delicately colored 
rays of the sun, sent through the 
calm, clear air. Tony himself, fin- 
ally, felt a sense of self-complacent 
enjoyment and elevation when he 
considered the circumstances of the 
case. And indeed we have here, 
amid the surrounding view, the 
greatest thing in nature, the triumph 
of a man’s plans. Just then a stray 
baseball struck near Tony. “Hey, 
kid!” yelled a youth of fifteen sum- 
mers and as many winters, “t’row 
us dat ball, will vou?” It would not 
do, of course, for Tony to show too 
great promptness in obeying the re- 
quest, though he was afraid of the 
other “kid,” but he waited till the 
first command was followed by a 
choice selection of bad language and 
reflections on his family history, and 
by the big boy making a few steps 
towards him, before throwing down 
the ball and scampered away to be 
by himself. The sun then began to 
set and the air cooled. 


QUIEN SABE?--SOLO DIOS 


By Will G. Taffinder 


When a man has fought and done his best, 
Has suffered the yoke and the rod, 

Who knows but his failure is a grand success 
In the sight of Almighty God? 


The truth is strong, and it will prevail— 
Let the outcome be more or less, 

If the fight is in truth, the end may be 
That the failure will prove a success. 


- — 


CURIOUS 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


By Jj. H. 


In Old Mexico. 


ORE curious than those of 

any civilized land are the 

love and marriage customs 
of old Mexico, \lexico so close that 
a day or more of travel bears one 
to its fairy scenes. 

When a young man of Mexico 
—from the Castilian class—fancies 
some dark-eyed, olive face, he be- 
gins certain strange maneuvres be- 
fore her prison-like window to con- 
vey this fact to the senorita. It is 
a land of dreams, and little of the 
work-aday world reaches the olive 
face behind the iron bars. In pass- 
ing (with cane and tall silk hat), an 
unclaimed senor keeps his eye open 
for an enchanting face, for with 
them truly the light of the whole 
world dies when love is done. And 
not too easy to please is the capri- 
cious fancy of this young cavalier. 
But when at last he spies the modest 
face for which his heart has longed 
he parades before her window sev- 
eral times a day—not speaking, 
scarce looking, but knowing full 
well that a pair of dark eyes are 
watching him, eyes wistful and love- 
ly, above a mouth that is a Cupid’s 
coral bow. More and more a vic- 
tim of the splendor of those dark 
eyes he becomes until for weeks 
he has worshiped at long distance. 
Then he begins to whisper tender 
words to her as he brushes past the 
window, behind which she sits de- 
murely, her filmy lace mantilla about 
her alluring face, a diminutive fan 
on a slender golden chain waving 
lightly back and forth in her hand. 

Divina Primerosa (Beauteous 
One) Hermossissima (Most Beau- 
tiful) and other names of equal ex- 
travagance the cavalier whispers, 
but the faintest smile is her only re- 
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sponse. Lhe Spanish girl shrinks 
in horror at the American girl’s 
freedom with her lover, and the 
Spanish senor says give him the an- 
gelic face behind the window—an 
American girl with her liberty is 
a rose with the dew brushed off. 
When he is sure of favor in her 
eyes—for a Spanish girl never smiles 
thus upon a man who has not her 
heart—he waxes more bold and 
sends her a band to serenade her at 
midnight. Just as the’ cathedral 
chimes proclaim the midnight hour 
the Mexicans steal up beneath her 
window and begin such plaintive 
wails of love as “To Thee,” “La- 
grimas de Amor” (Tears of Love), 
“Cielo por un Beso” (Heaven for a 
kiss), ete. 

In a _ day or two he sends his 
monogramed Victoria for her to be 
driven through the alameda (public 
park) which announces their be- 
trothal. ‘Then in state he goes to 
her home, and is ushered into the 
presence of the object of his wor- 
ship, her parents and brothers and 
sisters. Before them all he asks for 
the hand of his Manuelita, in the 
dark splendor of whose eyes lurks 
such mystical shadows. He is sel- 
dom refused after her mother and 
father have sanctioned his atten- 
tions, for a daughter rarely does 
anything there in opposition to her 
parents ‘wishes. Then he gives 
her the engagement ring to put on, 
but never seals their engagement 
with a kiss. This would be dishonor’ 
to the girl he loves. This is left 
for the lowly “peon” (person of the 
lower class.) 

After this he comes to see her 
often, but is never left alone with 
her. If he takes her to the theatre, 
he takes her mother and father, too. 
If he comes in broadcloth and tall 
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silk hat to pass an evening in her 
company, the mother brings her 
drawnwork in, the father makes 
himself comfortable with a box of 
cigars, and soon has a cloud of 
smoke hovering over the room, while 
any sisters she may have take this 
time for piano practice. He is en- 
titled to every tender word he gets 
in then. When the two have decid- 
ed upon the day for their marriage, 
with suggestions from each member 
of the family, the bans are an- 
nounced twice in the great, cool 
cathedral, and he sends her a check 
for whatever amount he feels able 
to pay for her trousseau, for the 
girl’s father is spared this last 
rifling of his pockets, and his fiance 
gets his preparatory lesson in what 
awaits him. If he is poor and she 
is rich, it is just the same—she must 
learn self-denial then—for he is al- 
ways given this foretaste of what is 
in store for him—a sort of prepara- 
tory lesson. 

But a Mexican’s wife never has 
to beg a pittance from him. He 
trusts her judgment, though into 
her innocent girl’s life there has 
heretofore come no experience, and 
she is considered his companion in 
this, at least. 

When a maiden marries in this 
land of the Montezumas, it is al- 
ways in the early morning amid the 
pretty discordant jangle of all the 
cathedrai bells, and the girl always 
wears pure white with orange blos- 
soms in her hair. The wedding in- 
vitations are such pretty, quaint 
things! On the inside to the left 
the girl’s family announces the com- 
ing marriage, requesting your 
presence, and on the right side his 
family bid you welcome. The sa- 
cred ceremony is very pretty, last- 
ing about two hours. The bride 
comes into the cathedral in_ her 
trailing white robes, and goes first 
to the fount of holy water to cross 
herself, then in front of the Virgin 
Mary to pray, then up the aisle to 
kneel by him on one of the satin pil- 
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lows. Her veil is brought around 
and pinned to his shoulder, literally 
uniting them. Beautiful music 
floats down from the loft where are 


the scarlet-robed choir boys, and 
priests in purple velvet robes scat- 
ter sweet incense, while another 
chants the Latin ceremony. The 
bridal carriage is ornate with white 
ribbons, the reins are white ribbon 
and the horses are milk white. The 
couple are driven first to the pho- 
tographer, where they are taken in 
some adoring attitude—the first 
chance of a demonstration of their 
love. Then they go home to a day 
of gaiety and a grand “baile” that 
night, when every senor may dance 
with the happy wife, under the 
hawk-like vigilance of her new mas- 
ter, who is jealous of his pretty cap- 
tive’s very smile. The next morn- 
ing comes the civil ceremony and 
then they leave on the customary 
“luna de miel.” Oftentimes ’tis a 
rude awakening, for in the harsh 
morning light and new _ intimacy 
the wife may have lost the halo of 
enchantment that hung over the 
mystical face custom had kept be- 
hind the iron-barred window till 
now, a custom as sacred to them as 
their religion. And this is the path 
of love in the fair land of flowers. 

Only chance can make their nup- 
tials happy, for they are mere stran- 
gers on the day they are married. 
The wife ceases the beloved plaza 
walking after the honeymoon, for 
a wife should be more sedate, and 
then it were not wise to allow her to 
slip away to the flowery plaza where 
the band plays softly among the 
trees and fountains are _ tinkling. 
This is for the girls, the romantic life 
ill befits a matron, however young. 
They marry early in that tropical 
land. 

If out of her innocent life fades 
the rainbow of beauty of her girl- 
hood, ’tis no fault of hers nor of his, 
tis the fault of the peculiar customs, 
and we are wont to turn with a 
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deeper approbation to the liberty of 
American lovers. 


In Corea. 


Marriage in the “Land of the 
Morning Calm,” as Corea is called 
by the natives, consists in certain 
negotiations between the two pros- 
pective fathers-in-law, who are in 
some instances assisted by a middle- 
man, or marriage broker. The 
young woman who its most interest- 
ed has nothing whatever to say or 
do in the matter, she and her future 
are disposed of to the best advan- 
tage—of her family—a proceeding 
in which she acquiesces without a 
protest or murmur. She _ has no 
choice in the matter, and if she were 
given one, she would be utterly at 
sea, because, since she reached the 
age of eight years, she never has 
willingly looked upon the face of 
boy or man. 

Corean girls are told that it is 
disgraceful to even be seen by the 
other sex, so that they hide them- 
selves whenever any one appears. 
There is no family life, as we know 
or understand it, because such cus- 
toms begun in childhood and con- 
tinued to old age and death, leave no 
chance for such relations. Among 
the higher classes, while the man 
and his wife live under the same 
roof, their apartments are separate. 
The men of the family smoke and 
enjoy themselves in the outer rooms 
while the women chatter and gos- 
sip among themselves in the inner 
apartments. 

When a young Corean girl arrives 
at marriageable age, no _ relative 
even, except those of the very near- 
est kin, is allowed to see her, and 
those must address her with the 
most ceremonious reserve, and while 
the wooing of the father-in-law is in 
progress the girl begins to contem- 
plate her future hairdressing, when 
she, according to custom, will 
change her maiden coiffure to that 
of a married woman. 


The fathers oi the young people 
having been in communication, 
either personally or by letter, “nego- 
tiations having previously been op- 
erated by a marriage broker or mid- 
dleman,” proceed with preparations 
for the wedding, “the tastes or char- 
acter of the principals are never 
consulted,” and a favorable day is 
appointed. 

One other important factor must 
not be overlooked, and that is the 
consultation of an astrologer, who 
really appoints the day. The age of 
the groom is added to that of the 
bride, and the star that rules the des- 
tiny of the two in one is the star 
whose day is chosen for the wed- 
ding. If this is omitted it is be- 
lieved that misfortune of one kind 
or another will surely overtake a 
couple so inauspiciously joined. 
While such a marriage seems to our 
ideas utterly devoid of all that 
would make it important or attrac- 
tive to the girl, it is a great event 
in a young man’s life, for unless he 
is married, a man has no civil rank 
or influence. No unmarried man is 
supposed to be capable of thinking 
or acting seriously, and he is treat- 
ed accordingly. He can take no 
part in social or civic affairs, and 
marriage is his only emancipation, 


until he is married he has no right. 


to speak among men or to wear a 
hat. Judging by the size of those 
head coverings, which are like orna- 
mented umbrellas, the matter of 
wearing or not wearing one must be 
of great importance. 

The badge of single or married 
life is the manner of wearing the 
hair. A young unmarried man goes 
bare-headed, with a single tress of 
hair hanging down his back. After 
he is married, the hair is tied in a 
knot and bound on top of his head 
The nuptial tie, a knot of hair! 

The women are very careful of 
their shiny black tresses, and often 
add false braids and switches to 
make their coiffures of sufficient bulk 
—this custom, however, is not con- 
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fined strictly to women of Corea. 
‘They make up two large tresses, 
which are rolled to the back and top 
of the head, and there secured by 
long silver or copper pins. The 
common people braid and roll the 
braids around the head like a turban. 

On the evening before the wed- 
ding the bride to be invites one of 
her friends to make the _ desired 
change in her hair dressing, and 
the bridegroom also invites an inti- 
mate friend to “do up” his hair in 
real manly style. These persons 
are chosen with the greatest care, 
as this changing hair marks the 
turning point in life, and the hair- 
dresser is called the “hand of 
honor.” 

On the wedding day the bride- 
groom and his family repair to the 
home of the bride’s father, where a 
platform is set up and richly adorn- 
ed with decorative woven stuffs. 
Friends and acquaintances assemble 
in a crowd; the bride and groom are 
brought in and take their places up- 
on the platform, facing each other. 

The bride enters veiled, and so 
remains during the ceremony. A 
certain form is mumbled by the 
man and woman, which is repeated 
thrice, as the couple bow to each 
other. Then the bride lifts her veil. 
For the first time the man sees what 
manner of woman he has married. 
To the stolid Oriental this moment 
may be fraught with but a passing 
and unimportant curiosity; what 
it would mean to an ordinary man 
of Western heredity can be better 
imagined than described. 

Etiquette, among the nobility, re- 
quires that the bride must preserve 
absolute silence upon her nuptial 
day. She must be as mute and im- 
passive as a statue, though over- 
whelmed with questions and com- 
pliments. 

If rich, the bride goes to her home 
in a palanquine; if poor, she rides on 
horseback; all, rich or poor, wear a 
cap or veil, with ornaments’ on 
breast, back and at the girdle. Be- 
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fore this home-going certain cere- 
monies are gone through with. A 
symbolic figure at a wedding is a 
goose, which among Coreans is the 
emblem of fidelity. Sometimes it is 
a live bird, brought in a cloth, 
and sometimes it is a figure made 
of gilded wood. ‘There are other 
emblems in fantastic shapes. of 
straw, which are presented to both 
bride and groom. A gourd bottle 
of rice wine is handed to the bride 
by the groom. Some of the wine is 
poured out by the bridesmaid stand- 
ing beside the couple, who pass and 
exchange the one little “cup of wine 
of mutual joy.” This cup is filled 
and emptied several times, then be- 
gins the wedding feast, when every 
one makes merry. A _ document 
called the hou-se-chi is signed by 
both parties. Sometimes the bride 
is unable to write; she then spreads 
out her hand, tracing its outline up- 
on the paper; she thus gives her 
hand upon him. Then the bride- 
groom gives to his father-in-law a 
written oath of constancy to his 
daughter. This, however, seems an 
unnecessary and superfluous form 
—as the “hermit nation” never re- 
quires faithfulness of this kind from 
the men, it being looked upon as a 
typical female virtue, and not.at all 
obligatory upon the other sex. The 
ideal wife for a Corean is one who 
submits in all things, regarding her- 
self as of an inferior race, with no 
idea of progress or the slightest in- 
fraction of established usage. And 
the Corean is seldom disappointed. 
Although there have been instances 
where a woman of superior tact and 
intelligence has made _ herself re- 
spected by her husband and familv. 

The general type of costume is 
that of China, under very ancient 
dynasty, and se Corean looks 


rather antiquated, a curiosity in old 
clothes, to a Chinaman, while to an 
American a Corean swell seems to 
be a compound of night and under- 
garments. 

Both sexes wear an under-gar- 
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ment like a short jacket with 
sleeves, and trowsers loose to the 
ankle. Women wear a_ petticoat 
over this garment, and so the Cor- 
ean women believe that they dress 
like the Western women. Over the 
petticoat is worn a wrapper, wide, 
and in summer stiff with starch, 
clinging and baggy in cold weather. 
In this day of no pockets and the 
omnipresent bag, it is not uninter- 
esting to note that our Corean sis- 
ters are also minus the one and plus 
the other. They wear a little bag 
suspended from the girdle, contain- 
ing bits of jewelry, scissors, knife, 
a tiger’s claw for luck, perfume bot- 
tle or cachet, and a tiny chess board 
in gold or silver. 

Many of the women powder their 
faces, and employ’ various’ other 


helps or hindrances to a good com- 
plexion, which they study at mir- 
ror toilet stands. So that the Cor- 
ean woman, even if she is not allow- 
ed the privilege of choosing her own 


husband nor of talking all she wants 
to upon her wedding day, is not de 
nied all the feminine fads and follies 
so dear to her occidental sister. 

Strange as the marriage customs 
and ceremonies may appear to us, 
accustomed as we are to far differ- 
ent life in the new world, a fashion- 
able wedding in Grace Church, New 
York, with its endless show and glit- 
ter, its flowers and music, would 
probably be an equal source of won- 
derment to our Corean sister, and 
she would likely think it very mean- 
ingless and silly. 


A LAYMAN 


ON VANITY 


By Armond, Layman 


LL is not vanity and vexation 
of spirit, even if so wise a man 
as Solomon says so. We have 
an American Solomon who says the 
same thing. He is very rich, very 
scholarly, a Senator of the Con- 
gress, and a winer and diner, and 
diner and winer of the strictest sect 
of the Epicurean School. He says 
that life is not worth the living, and 
that long life is not to be desired in 
any event. It is not at all difficult 
to understand why these two Solo- 
mons should consider life a round of 
vanities which makes existence not 
worth the labor of breathing. The 
Solomon of old had been much in 
the society of one Sheba, and he 
was surfeited. .No doubt all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit to him, 
and life was not worth the living. 
Our American Solomon pronounced 
his verdict after retiring to his room 


from wining and dining, and win- 
ing again a dozen friends in his ban- 
quet hall. He, too, was surfeited. 
Each of these wise philosophers had 
passed the three score mile post, 
and each had fared sumptuously 
from his youth up. Each reserved 
his conclusions until the sands of 
life were running low, and the con- 
clusion of each was based upon per- 
sonal experience. More is the pity 
that either was born into the world. 

The man_ who says life is not 
worth the living only proves that his 
own life is not worth the living, and 
that those things which he consumes 
to sustain life are wasted. The man 
who says long life is not to be de- 
sired is like cockle in wheat. The 
man who says life is not worth the 
living is the twin brother of the 
man who says marriage is a failure. 
Were he a manly man he would re- 
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lieve the world of his presence by 
the shortest and quickest route. 
Such a man has no pre-eminence 


above the beast, as the elder Solo- | 


mon truly says. But not until a man 
is saturated with evil, and has come 
to despise himself does he consider 
life not worth the living, nor does 
a man say that marriage is a failure 
until he reaches the level of degrada- 
tion where a life of debauchery ap- 
peals to him more than the sanctity 
and purity of home life. Such a 
man is not fit to sit in judgment. He 
knows nothing of a life higher than 
the animal. When he dies the dust 
returns to dust and is mingled with 
the elements of the material world, 
and his spirit is absorbed in the uni- 
versal spirit. ‘Thus is his identity 
lost. Thus is his annihilation com- 
plete. 

Life is God in manifestation, and 
healthy spiritual and physical life is 
heaven upon earth. If a man seeks 
unhealthy spiritual and physical life 
he will find it. Man always finds 
what he is looking after. There is 


no bottom to the pit of human degra-. 


dation, nor is there heights of char- 
acter unfoldment to which man may 
not ascend. As far as the eye of the 
imagination can penetrate boundless 
infinity, the empire of man’s possi- 
bilities reaches in the realm of char- 
acter building, and there, as every- 
where, aspiring life - is more than 
worth the living. May the _ gods 
have compassion on the man who 
finds nothing enjoyable in life, who 
finds nothing worth living for. The 
difficulty with this class of men is 
that they are not mentally honest 
with themselves. If life is so hate- 
ful, to be consistent they should quit 
living, by their own hand. Noth- 
ing in this world is so inexpensive as 
the tools to quit living. It would be 
hard to calculate the mischief that 
such mental lying inflicts upon so- 
ciety. And is it not true that the 
man who persistently indulges in 
mental lying is qualifying himse!f 
to commit any other crime? 


Monthly. 


When the man who says life is 
not worth the living gets the truth 


firmly lodged in his mind, he will 
quit lying to himself. He will un- 
derstand that God does not need 
him in any world, but that he needs 
God in all worlds. The practice of 
moral truth naturally draws one 
Godward, while the practice of men- 
tal lying widens the gulf of separa- 
tion, and that continually. Man- 
kind pays too much attention to the 
supernatural, if there really be such 
a thing, and too little of the natural, 
which all men know to be a tangi- 
ble reality. If the tangible does not 
suit, change it to suit. If life is not 
worth the living, make it worth it. 
“Ah,” I hear some one say, “but you 
have God in your code of conduct. 
What do | know about God?” You 
lznow nothing at all directly, but you 
may know and see him all the time 
through his works. It needs no God 
to come to earth to tell you that if 
you are a drunkard, a glutton, lust- 
ful, or are a merciless tyrant, a cor- 
responding penalty will overtake 
you. It needs no divine messenger 
to tell you that if your life is not 
worth the living, the course of your 
life is immoral. And what is it to 
be immoral other than to be a crimi- 
nal? Wine, women and song are 
gifts of the gods, and the gifts came 
pure, holy and righteous. A life 
with them in their purity is living 
with the gods, and it is altogether 
worth the living. But if they are 
debauched by man, no sort of men- 
tal lying to himself will convince the 
gods that the man is worthy of life. 
He who says life is not worth the 
living is a moral monster, and knows 
nothing at all of true life. True, 
he has life, but it is like water, 
though flowing from a crystal foun- 
tain, that has been befouled by the 
feet of aepravity wading in it. The 
man who says life is not worth the 
living is a moral and mental degen- 
ate. To the true man even one little 
wild flower makes life delightful and 
pleasing and worth the living. 


A MODERN DIOGENES 


The philosophy and. the religion 
of these days hold up. the God of 
Gain to the youth as the Supreme 
Power, and this Deity thunders in 
his ear: “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” It is incompre- 
hensible to the God of Gain and his 
devotees how any one could worship 
at any altar other than the one that 
demands the sacrifice of man’s bet- 
ter nature upon its cold and selfish 
limits. If the youth turns to philan- 
thropy, public and social reforms, 
or to ethicai culture, he is forthwith 
charged with being insincere, or a 
dreamy sentimentalist. But all men 
learn by hard experience that the 
God of Gain is a merciless tyrant; 
that he delights in human sorrows, 
and that damned souls are the har- 
vest he exacts from his worshippers’ 
planting. Certainly we are a highly 
civilized people in the science of 
war, the philosophy of the art of 
gain and the mathematics of profit 
and loss, but are our ideals as free 
from the stain of greed and avarice 
as were those of ancient Greece and 
Egypt and Hindustan? This is 
something to think about. 


I asked him how many of his mil- 
lions he would give to live his past 
over again. He said he was too 
heartily ashamed of it to ever want 
any part of it recalled. He was hon- 
est and truthful, and his kind will 
be found few and far between. 


My friend Philip told me he was 
very deeply in love, but that he 


should never marry. “Should [' 


marry I should cease loving. The 
ideal would soon become a disap- 
pointing reality. That is human na- 
ture.” I wonder if the fellow is a 
true philosopher or a_ fool. Who 
knows? 


It is well enough to play with 
theories now and then. They afford 
mental recreation, but life is a seri- 
ous reality, and its concerns admit 
of no speculation. Moreover, the 
duties of this life demand that they 
be performed in this’ world. lf 
there be such a thing as continuity 
of individualized life, we shall find 
it to be a continuation of this en- 
vironment, and as real. But the bet- 
ter way to conduct oneself while 
here is as if the next life was the har- 
vest of one’s sowing in this realm 
of existence, not to conduct oneself, 
however, in the spirit of hope of re- 
ward for well doing, but because it 
is right to do right. 


An advance thought writer tells 
us that ecstacy is the normal condi- 
tion of man, and that perfect health 
and normalcy are synonymous. 
Well, then, Adam was either normal 
and healthy before a rib was taken 
from him and became abnormal and 
unhealthy after the operation, or he 
was abnormal and unhealthy before, 
and the loss of the superfluous rib 
was necessary to make him normal 
and healthy. If the latter, humanity 
is in good health because of the loss 
the rib, which made Adam only a 
part of a man. If the operation 
made him normal, of course he lived 
in an ecstatic state. Cain and Abel 
should be heard before we court 
the ecstatic. 


He boasted to me, after he had de- 
livered an address on the ethics of 
economics that he was a professional 
educator, and he grew very angry 
at me when I suggested that he 
should not have so neglected his 
own education while educating 
others. 


God is always walking about upon 
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this earth; He _ not only sees ll 
that is going, but analyzes every 
motive of man, and motives are 
the only items that are entered in 
His account with man. Keep that 
fact in mind every minute. | 


Your life is built up of daily, yea 
hourly, acts, and it is discolored | by 
the smut of evil exactly in ratio) to 
the number of moral tar barrels you 
dally with. | 


When life seems imperfect and 
the road seems rough and stormy, 
be assured that you are growing in 
the right sort of atmosphere. Only 
when one is satisfied-is one in dan- 
ger of falling. 


Remember that the law of gravi- 
tation does not lead you over the 
precipice, but it is always in readi- 
ness to enforce its authority when 
required. Stop before the danger 
spot is reached. 


Are the storms of life severe? But 
remember that the flower that blos- 
soms after the storm distills the 

sweeter, the richer perfume. 


Have faith in your ability to sail 
your ship of life in the ocean of ex- 
istence, and to pass by on the other 
side of shoals and rocks, but be care- 
ful that your compass and chart do 
not fall overboard. . 


The soil in which moral and intel- 
lectual possibilities are planted is 
lacking in no quality that is essen- 
tial to the ultimate of production, If 
you are a scrub oak or a poison weed 
the fault is your own. 


The processes of evolution crush 
whatever gets in their way, but that 
which is crushed is not killed. The 
processes of involution send it down 
the hill toward the valley of its be- 
ginnings. Every one is going up 
or down the hill. There is no such 
thing as standing still. 


Monthly. 


You are exactly that which is up- 
permost in your mind. You are, as 
to your inner, which is your real 
self, a god or a devil, the e bodi- 
ment of vice or virtue, a villain or 
a good man, a Saint or a sinner, 
every minute, according to what 
your thoughts are. 


The sublimest thing in this wurid 
is a combination of physical health 
and purity. But the channels of hu- 
man going and coming are _ not 
crowded with beings of that kind. 


The nude in art to the eye of the 
pure is an external approach ‘» the 
sweetness, the loftiness and the sub- 
limity of God in material manrtesta- 
tion, but to the sensuous eyer;it is 
an inanimate personification of the 
onlooker’s real, though concealed, 
self. | 


There are but two kinds of huiban 
temples. In the one the God of Pur- 
ity dwells in an atmosphere that 
sweeps down from the flower-strewn 
fields of love and peace and right- 
eousness, and in the other’ there 
dwells all that delights the Devil of 
human degradation. But the one 
may become the other. That is free 
will. 


Nature’s law sends the sunshine, 
the dew and the rain to the plant, 
and it grows in spite of itself. The 
same law provides opportunities for 
man to grow if he but reach up and 
take the sunshine and the dew and 
the rain of growth. The one must, 
the other may, attain perfection. 


“The music of the spheres” is 
the Deity stirring harmonies into 
activity without the intrusion of dis- 
cord. Would you hear this music? 
Then enter the private box of the 
theatre of the activities of life and 
listen with your soul. 


You will find no difficulty in find- 
ing the best in human kind, but you 


A Modern Diogenes. 


must look for it by the light of the 
best in you. The good and the bad 
do not assimilate. 


Character that is forged on the 
anvil of high resolve with the ham- 
mer of determination will stand the 
storms of temptation. But do not 

iny chances, such as letting the 
hr. zrow low or stopping to see the 
passing circus. 

Becoming angry is like spitting at 
the wind. The wind can be relied 
upon to fling the spittle back into 
your face. Do you catch the inner 
meaning of this? 


Moral disease germs are ever 
rushing about to find congenial soil. 
lf yo1 want none of them, deny them 
that which they are seeking. 


I+ is all a mistake that an “honest 
is the noblest work of God.” 
. . has nothing to do with it, ex- 
cept that He lays down certain rules 
for such attainment, but the acquire- 
ment is wholly with man. All that 
God does for any man is to tell him 
which road leads to peace and right- 
eousness, and which road leads to 
mental and soul degradation, nor 
is there any power or authority 
higher than man himself to deter- 
mine for himself which road he shall 
travel. 


Stoic silence becomes most men 
a vast deal more than the wagging 
of the tongue, but it is so very hard 
to make such folk submit to an in- 
troduction to themselves. 


The greatest obstruction in the 
path of civilization’s march these 
days are so-called social reformers 
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and fanciful idealists. Realities are 
what progress makes steps of to 
..ount to higher levels. 


| do not advocate suicide, but | 
know a lot of people who would 
give comfort and joy to a lot of 
other people if they would go away 
and hide themselves in caverns un- 
til the Angel of Death called them 
away. 


A “Don't Worry” club woman 
tells me that she is worried almost 
to death because most people do 
not become identified with the club 
and its noble work of teaching folk 
how to be serene and tranquil. Poor 
soul, she means well, but she knows 
that she is happy only when she is 
up to her eyes in worries. 


Because Moses or Paul says so, it 
should not be swallowed without 
questioning its ingredients. What 
is a. good remedy for rheumatism 
may not be good for fits, no more 
than sauce for the goose is neces- 
sarily sauce for the gander. ‘The 
digestive organs of the body are not 
different from those of the mind. 


Fiction writers should get it into 
their heads that the impossible, the 
unknown and the unknowable can- 
not be dressed up and made to talk 
as lovers talk. The possibility of 
the unreal becoming real may be 
emphasized. It is in that possibil- 
ity that the reader finds his greatest 
joy. And always the reader prefers 
those of the characters who are 
nearer to his ideal than he is him- 
self. ‘True fiction opens the door 


of the soul wherein sweet memories 
lie. 
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A CALIFORNIA LEGEND 


By Fannie Fernald Painter 


mortal trod the shores of our 

Pacific Slope and California be- 
came the well-known land of the 
present, there lived within its boun- 
daries a host of tiny folk whom we 
call fairies, and this land of sum- 
mer skies and sunshine was Fairy- 
land in truth. Here among the 
mountains and valleys Titania ruled 
supreme over her subjects. For her 
the sun in heaven daily smiled, to 
her the fairest, daintiest flowers lift- 
ed their dew-kissed faces, and upon 
her home Nature showered her 
choicest gifts. li was for Titania 
and her loyal, loving subjects Old 
Ocean cast upon the shore his rarest 
treasures of coral, moss and tinted 
shell. 

Over the hills and through the 
vales the elves danced the days away 
in their abode of pleasure. But 
years fled on apace and changes 
came. One day a _ courier from 
Birdland loitered in his flight, bring- 
ing the direful news of the near ap- 
proach of Man. 

Sadly, for the last time, Titania 
summoned the Fairies to meet with 
her in their favorite haunt beneath 
the spreading branches of the live- 
oak trees. With heavy hearts and 
drooping heads they listened to the 
message of their queen: 

“My loyal subjects, now at last 
the time has come when we from out 
this land must go and seek a new 
abode. Soon other homes’ within 
these valleys will be reared, and 
other feet will roam the hills we 
love, but ere we go I would my 
choicest gifts bestow upon this dear 
land. 

“Within the friendly earth, oh, 


I ONG years ago, ere foot of 


elves, hide deep that which in ages 
hence shall form the best of fruits 
of every kind that grows. Let those 
of golden hue predominate, the or- 
ange and the lemon fair, the yellow 
peach and golden apricot; then will 
the sunshine’s glowing ray tint mar- 
velously each one. Forget not, too, 
the faithful vine whose _ products 
rich shall be both food and drink for 
mortal man. Hide in the deep re- 
cesses of the mountains tall our 
store of yellow gold, that wealth 
may be the guerdon of the land. 
Haste, workers, haste, for great the 
task thou hast to do, and few the 
days. Ere thirty times the sun 
hath climbed the mountains to the 
East we must depart.” 

Sorrowfully they fled to do her 
bidding, and from their eyes the 
glistening tear-drops fell like rain 
over all the land, when, lo! a mir- 
acle! Watered by their tears there 
sprang from out the ground myriads 
of golden flowers, and since that 
time the California poppy has glori- 
fied the land. 

Their task accomplished the Fai- 
ries prepared to leave, Titania, in 
her coach, a pearly shell drawn by 
butterflies, leading the way, while 
her subjects followed on _ other 
winged steeds. 

A few rebellious butterflies, loth 
to leave, fled to the mountains, and 
there discovered by their queen, 
were transformed into fair lillies. 

By mortals they are called the 
Mariposa, or Butterfly Lily, for up- 
on each dainty petal lies the imprint 
of a butterfly’s wing. Many admire 
their beauty. but few know them 
as the last gracious gift of the queen 
to the land of her heart’s love. 
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Livermore Valley, the France of America 


By Frederick Alfred Marriott 


TOWN with less than two 

thousand inhabitants that sup- 

ports two banking institutions, 
department stores and _ first-class 
hotels must necessarily be the cen- 
tre of a wonderfully active business 
community. But all this is true of 
Livermore, Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Bank of Livermore is an old 
institution, vith a paid-up capital of 
$100,000, and the Livermore Valley 
Bank has a paid-up capital of $50,- 
000. These banks do a loan and dis- 
count business that is of marvelous 


Bank of Livermore, Livermore, Cal. 


magnitude, but this is not surprising 


from the view point of the charac- 
ter of the commercial demands up- 
on them from the territory depend- 
ing upon Livermore for bank ac- 
commodations. Some idea of Liver- 
more’s territory, whose culture and 
movement of its products these two 


banks are relied upon to supply the’ 


required money, will be had when 
it is said that there are more than 
fifty vineyards in the immediate ter- 
ritory of Livermore, whose annual 
production is over 10,000 tons of 
grapes, which is equal to 1,500,000 
gallons of wine. This great indus- 
try demands the support of large 
means, which is always forthcoming 
at the two banks. The area of land 
devoted to grape culture is increas- 
ing every year, but there is room 
enough for the present output to 
multiply itself several times over. 

The next of the greater enter- 
prises of Livermore is the hay in- 
terest, which gives the railways 50,- 
ooo tons every year to transport. 
“Livermore hay” is known, and its 
values fully appreciated by every 
racing stable in Europe, as well as 
in America. About 5,000 tons go 
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yearly to stables in the East, and 
large shipments are made to Eng- 
land, especially to Brighton. It 
would be impossible to analyze the 
qualities of the Livermore hay, ex- 
cept to say that it is cut and cured 
at a particular stage of the unfold- 
ment of the seed on the stock—it 
being wheat and oats—and when 
the conditions are exactly right the 
mowers enter the field. So valuable 
is this hay to horsemen that orders 
for the East and Europe are re- 
quired to be filled by putting a desig- 
nated number of pounds to the bale 
and the bale entirely enclosed in 
burlap, and with considerable more 
pains and care than is given to cot- 
ton in the South. This becomes 
necessary because of the peculiar 
chemical qualities which the hay pos- 
sesses, which have to be protected 
by close and careful baling in heavy 
material. In this industry the banks 
find a large business in advancing 
on commercial bills that are drawn 
against Eastern and foreign ship- 
ments, and in advancing on bills of 


lading that call for San Francisco 
and other State destinations. | 
There are very many other Liver- 
more industries. Some of the great- 
est coal measures of the Pacific Coast 
are directly tributary to Livermore, 
where they get their lumber, tools 
and provision supplies and banking 
facilities. But the home-seeker cares 
more for grain, fruits, nuts and flow- 
ers than for coal fields, and he may 
be assured in advance that nowhere 
in California will he find things more 
to his liking than in the Livermore 
Valley. There is not a fruit or nut 
or grain or flower tnat the soil of 
Livermore Valley is not congenial 
to, nor is there one which will not 
yield profitable returns. Recently a 
good deal of attention has been given 
to the cultivation of olives, and the 
several varieties of berries. To show 
the possibilities of berry farming, 
let us take for illustration the three 
acres of Geo. D. Allmond, situated 
in the corporate limits of Livermore. 
His principal productions are Logan 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, 
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Blackberries in blossom at C. D. Allmond’s 
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Strawberries at C. D. Allmond’s, Livermore, Cal. 


raspberries and strawberries, and 
they represent the better varieties. 
The output of his patch this year 
may be taken as about the average. 
The season runs, as a general thing, 
from the last of April or early in 
May, until the last of July. During 
this berry season Allmond’s average 
sales were about $30 a day. While 
there are not many idle days on a 
berry farm, the remuneration is very 
great per acre. 

Visitors to Livermore do not feel 
that their tour of the Valley has 
been complete without visiting 
Ravenswood, which is the country 
home of Mr. C. A. Buckley, of San 
Francisco. Ravenswood consists of 
one hundred acres of perfectly sit- 
uated land, and all under careful cul- 
tivation to vines and a great variety 
of fruit trees, and almonds and wal- 
nuts. Great care is taken to keep 
the property in the forefront of the 
ideal California ranch, and so clean 
is it all that one might suppose that 
it is swept at times with a broom. 
But the care and attention of Mr. 


Buckley is not all given to fields. 
The residence is admirably situated 
with reference to views of the val- 
ley and the towering mountains be- 
yond. The building itself might be 
called palatial, while the lawn and 
flower gardens give the scene a pic- 
turesqueness that is at once impos- 
ing and pleasing. If the house and 
its immediate surroundings were lo- 
cated in a city they would be the 
wonder of every one. At a little 
distance Ravenswood reminds one 
of a French chateau and vineyard, 
only that here an endless variety of 
flowers add charm to the castle and 
grounds, which is so much the case 
in France. Altogether it is one of 
the distinguishing features of the 
Livermore Valley. 

The beautiful and _ picturesque 
property known everywhere as 
Cresta Blanca is situated about four 
miles south of Livermore. It con- 
sists of 420 acres of rolling and hill 
land, on which are the vineyards, 
olive and peach orchards which have 
made Cresta Blanca so famous, The 
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Reading from top to bottom these views of Livermore rep- 
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vineyards were planted, 1882, with 
cuttings directly imported from the 
celebrated Margaux and Chateau 
Yguem vineyards of France, and 
the first wine made, in 1886, showed 
a marked resemblance to the fa- 
mous wines made at those vine- 
yards. The wine was carefully han- 
dled, and when ready for bottling 
was sold under the name of “Cresta 
Blanca Souvenir Vintages.” This 
brand of wine became popular from 


In speaking of the Livermore Val- 
ley, Mr. G. W. Langan, of Liver- 
more, who is well acquainted with 
every foot of that region, says the 
valley is situated in the central part 
of the State, about forty miles from 
San Francisco, and about thirty-four 
miles from the city of Oakland, in 
the midst of wealth and population, 
and enjoying whatever of value may 
transpire at the metropolis of the 
State, without being exposed to the 


Packing grapes at Cresta Blanca Vineyard, 


the start, and has increased in fa- 
vor to such an extent that it is now 
found on the wine lists of every first 
class hotel, restaurant and club on 
the Pacific Coast. The wines are 
stored in tunnels, where an even 
temperature develops them perfect- 
ly. There are 650 feet of these tun- 
nels and all are filled with fine 
wines. The wines of Cresta Blanca 
have been awarded fourteen gold 
medals. 


Livermore, Cal. 


many dangers which beset and im- 
pede the work of rearing a family in 
the city. It not only supports the 
best grammar and high schools the 
State can afford, within its own lim- 
its, but it has easy and convenient 
access to the many excellent schools 
of the cities of Oakland and San 
Francisco. The State University is 
situated in the same county, while 
the Stanford University is but a lit- 
tle further removed. The valley oc- 
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cupies an. elevated position about 
five hundred feet above the sea, en- 
circled by an unbroken chain of 
beautiful, rolling hills and moun- 
tains, midway between the coast and 
the San Joaquin Valley, which in- 
sures to it a modified climate, 
warmer than that of the coast and 
cooler than that of the heated inter- 
ior. The climate, thus tempered, 
no doubt, is unsurpassed by that of 
any other locality in the State in 
those qualities conducive to health 
and comfort. 

The soil varies in character from 
light gravelly to heavy rich loam in 
the valley proper, and that of the 
surrounding foothills on the north 
and east is mixed with adobe, but 
is very rich and productive. The 
rainfall is sufficient to insure good 
crops every year. The soil, being 
deep and well drained, much of it is 
well adapted to the growth of the 
high-typed vines, from which the 
Sauternes, which were awarded the 
golden medals at both the Paris and 
Columbian Expositions were made. 
It is said by experts that the various 
pests which infect the vine elsewhere 
cannot long exist here on account of 
the dryness of the atmosphere and 
the gravelly nature of the soil. Many 
kinds of fruit and berries are grown 
successfully, and nearly all kinds 
of vegetables yield abundantly. The 
hop and the sugar beet flourish. The 
fig and the olive grow rank and yield 
well. In the surrounding foothills 
the finest flavored peaches and apri- 
cots have been produced. 

In connection with all this, it 
might be observed that one of the 
most striking evidences of the thor- 
ough-going enterprise of the busi- 
ness men of Livermore may be secn 
in the Livermore Weekly Herald, 
Arthur L. Henry, publisher and edi- 
tor. Of the thirty-two columns of 
the Herald, twenty to twenty-four 
are claimed by the several local en- 
terprises for advertising purposes. 
Newspaper men_ will understand 
that the Herald plant is not for sale. 
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"FOR BATH 
& TOILET” 


Every 
child ac- 
customed 
to Pears’Soap 
has faith in its 
charm. 

Its power is in its absolute purity in containing neither 
deleterious substances nor artificial coloring matter. 

Pears’ opens and cleanses the pores of the skin, pre- 
venting the enlargement, tearing and irregularities so often 
caused by the injurious ingredients of some soaps, the use 
of which result in a coarse, rough and unhealthy skin. 

Pears’ is pre-eminently the baby-skin-soap—imparting to 
the skin a clear, soft, smooth and beautiful texture, vital- 
izing the body and contributing to health and happiness. 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best, 
All rights secured. 
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write for particulars regarding our line. > 
< 

< 

< 

« 

< 
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We Pay Salary or Big Commission 


give exclusive control of territory. 30 days credit, 

and pay freight on quantities. ail particulars, 

oaseecaials and booklet, “How to Make $$$’ 
ree 


Hertel, JenKins 2 Co. 
20 W. JACKSON BOUL. : : : : CHICAGO 


| FAT FOLKS 

| I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, 

| waist 6 inches, and — 14 Inches in a short time 
by a guaranteed harmless remedy without exercise 
or starving. I will tell you all about it. Enclose 

stamp. Address 

| MRS. E. V. RICHARDS, 

| 226 EAST NINTH STREET 

| RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


| men to post signs, advertise, and dis- 
tributesamples. Salary $18.00 weékly. 
: Eee $3.00 per day for expenses. State age 
and present employment. KUHLMAN CO., Dept. A. 
Atlas Block, Chicago. 


IMPROVED and UNIMPROVED 
Orchards, Vineyards Orange Groves 
| 


| 
ectly in 


ve 


Cool washing for hot weather | 


FOR SALE 
Address J. J. HALL, LIVERMORE, CAL. 


VISITORS ,72 LEWIS 2 CLARK EXPOSITION 


Will find COMFORTABLE, HOME-LIKE accomodations at the 


Hill Military Academy 


During vacation from JUNE 2oth to SEPTEMBER asth. 


Located in the fashionable residence district. Walking distance from the FAIR. Rates reason- 
able;table unsurpassed; a la carte. Prices and reservations on application to 


DR. J. W. HILL, Prop. : : : : : : PORTLAND, OREGON 


smoot 


THE RIGHT WAY 


When you wish to move and have everything go 


BEKINS @ 
VANePSTORAGE 
SHIPPERS » HOUSEROLD GOODS 


Engage Bekins’ Van, either large or smal! 

Up to a seven-room house in one we take it al 

What we load in one—others in three 

Just imagine what a comfort that will be 

= other house you go, goods are put Ll 
place. 

Over them all you can look and find not ;: 
broken v . 

When on vacation or abroad you go 

Bekins’ Warehouse is the safest place you know 

Furniture, pianos, china and bric-a-brac 

Bekins’ does it all if that’s what there is to pac) 

When shipping east, north or west 

Bekins’ cut-rate service is best. 

At 11 Montgomery either phone you call 

Further information will be given to all. 


Telephone Main 1840 Res. Tel. South 1185 


All 
f 
LISTEN! 
© 
| 
It 
VERY HOT WATER 
| isn t your 
H 
washes pert 
COLD or 
Water without Rul 
bing or other ip 
i ‘ 
ty 


Lea & Perrins’ 4 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


This bottle with the label bearing the ee, Lea 
& Perrins, is familiar to the public, having been on 
the market for more than seventy years. As a 
seasoning, it improves more dishes than any other 
relish ever offered t> the public. Soups, Fish, 


4 Meats, Game, Salads, etc., are made delicious by | 

its proper use, | 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 

- adds enjoyment to every dinner. There is no other 

fe near as good! 


Remember, Lea & Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a generation before any other 
so-called Worcestershire Sauce was ever heard of. Beware of imitations. 


J 
John Duncan's Sons, Agente, New York. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 ASSETS $7,000,000 


Fireman’s Fund 
| Insurance Co. * 


Home Office: 401-407 California St., S. F. 


Largest Fire Insurance Company Organized West of New York 


A PROSPEROUSYAND PROGRESSIVE CO. 


Please Mention Overland Monthly Writs. » Advertisers 
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The 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Extends to you a cordial invitation 
to visit its Pavilion in 


The Manufactures Building 


at the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


Portland, Oregon 


This Pavilion will contain machines for every stitching process used in 
the family and in manufactures, some of which must be 
of interest to you. Many of these machines 
will be running and all will be 
capable of operation 


~ 


Samples of their work will be given tu those interested 


Free Souvenir Views of 
Pacific Coast Scenery 


Will be distributed at the Pavilion. There are five Sets, each comprising 
Ten Views in an Envelope ready for mailing; the 
subje-*s being as follows: 


(1) Pacific Northwest (2) Portland, Oregon 
(3) California (4) Yosemite Valley 
(5) Old Spanish Missions 


| 
| — 
| 
| 
| | 
3 
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(THE XX™ CENTURY SEWING MACHINE 


@ The highest type of FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
—ithe embodiment of SIMPLICITY and UTILITY— 
the ACME of CONVENIENCE, 

q ABSOLUTELY THE LIGHTEST -RUNNING 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 

@ It only needs a mere touch of the treadle to start the 
machine. The use of ball-bearings, the superior design 
and mechanical excellence of construction throughout, all 
combine to make its continuous operation a pleasure—it 
runs so smoothly. 

@ The new BOBBIN EJECTOR is a marvel of ingenuity. 
No more annoyance—no trouble. A simple pressure of the 
finger on ejector instantly LIFTS THE BOBBIN within 
easy reach, 

@ Of its many valuable and unique features, The AUTO- 
MATIC TENSION RELEASER commands notice. It is 
a veritable boon. Raising the presser-foot automatically 
releases the thread tension and allows the work to be 
FREELY WItTHDRAWN—no breaking of needles pos- 
sible. Depressing it instantly restores correct tension. 

q The ATTACHMENTS furnished with this machine 
are so conveniently arranged in the center locking drawer 
—A SEPARATE PLACE FOR EACH—as to be easily 
accessible. There is a full set, comprising the latest and 
best designs. 


Le 
MAC HIN’, 
Have / 99 Have | 
You | oe You 
Seen Tred 
It? | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Good Investment 


Addition” 


to Burlingame 


“Easton Station” on the line of the San Mateo Electric Cars and ro 


minutes from the S. P. Co.’s station. i: 
Sewer and water pipes will be laid, streets graded and macadamized, curbs 


and cement sidewalks put in immedia‘ely. 


At Seller's Expense 


A perpetual restriction against saloons, and a $1,500 building restriction 


incorporated in all contracts and d>eds. 


TERMS $10 DOWN AND 
$10 A MONTH 


Take the cars at 5th and Market streets, get off at “EASTON STA- 
TION” and investigate. Lots have a_ 50-foot frontage and have alleys in 


the rear. 


FOR MAPS OR PARTICULARS WRITE OR CALL 


SELBY, RODGERS CO. 


| 
118 CALIFORNIA ST., S. F. 


Telephone Main 673, and on the property. 


| | 
| 
| 
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buttons. 


ROLLED PLATE BUTTONS 


retain luster for years~--havea 
layer of gold rolled on—not a 
mere wash like other plated 


Cost a trifle more 
but never break por look 


The Famous “Loop!” 


cheap. 


Sold by leadin welers and haber- 


KREMENTZ @ CO, 
24 Chestnut St. 
Newark, N. J. 


Health Underwear 


reach ofall. 


famous “loop.” Address, 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
75 Franklin Street, New York 


The “Loop” which forms the basis of Wright’s 
| Health Underwear is unique in hea‘th garments. 
| Itis the only method by which perfect ventila- 
tion and comfort can be combined. Itformsthe 
foundation for the “fleece of comfort” which hus 


“WRIGHT'S 


famous. Ask to see these garments at any store 
where underclothing i+ sold. The reasonable 
price of these garments bring them within the 


Free Book on dressing for health sent free 


toany address. Contains many valuable. 
hygienic. suggestions. Explains the 


CLASS PINS, MEDALS, BADGES George Warsy,, 


A Bure 

EF ’S AS TILL LES for 
Sold by all 
STREET 
Te Oure All Skin Diseases, Use 


ILVERWARE It Purifies and Beautifies the Skin 
EWELRV ETC 


‘STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. 


et ave 
OURAUD’S ORIENT 
Gent DR. REAM. cr MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


AL 


BADGES 


FRENCH CAPSULE CO.D 74; Covington, Ky. 


$500 REWARD 


TO LADIES of any case of 

suppression that Dr. LaVal’s 

monthly remedy faile to relieve. 

Price $2.00, money refunded if it 

don’t cure. Free ee and 
klet worth 61 


AKE YOUR OWN MEXICAN 


For Liquor and 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingha Ala. W D. Lex in White Plains, N. Y. Pitteda 
Hot Springs, Ark. au W Capitol ft. Portland, Columbus, 0., 4246 Fifth 
Angele«, Cal.. nta. Ga. 1087 K. anisen Ave. reviden 
San Franel: “Cal. Dwight, Albe Locust, Mont. ata, Pa. Wack 
aco, rien, In ambr 
1190 Market st. nee Ta. porte Conway, 2N. Bread St. 


West Haven, Conn. 


b Orchard, Ky. Buffaie, N. ¥. Pa. 


Drug Using 


ve. 


— ONE PiECe | 
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San Francisco, Co) M 
‘== NE 
H|LE CON CAR 
MoT TAMALES. 
NCHILADE AND OTHER MEXICAN 
Diswes. Quicn ano Sure. Seno 15* 
STAMPS TO THE T. B. WALKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. A. AUSTIN, TEXAS. U.S.A. ANDGETA 
Size Can, with ComPLeTe DIRECTIONS FOR 
USING.BY RETURN MAN. ron 
WALKERS RED HOT CHILE CON CARNE ano CHICKEN Ta 
i 
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FORTUNE TIN 


Enormous Wealth Hidden Away in the Creek Beds of the 
York Region of AlasKa. 


Verification by Government experts of the reports of immensely rich beds of 
tin-bearing gravel in the Cape York region on the coast of Alaska has attracted 
the interest and attention of local and foreign capitalists, who are led to believe 
that in the near future these mines in American territory will be among the 
world’s largest sources of supply of this valuable mineral. 


The following is an extract taken from the latest reports 
pomenee in the daily papers of San Francisco, relative 
the enormous tin deposits in Alaska.) 


Expert Makes a Report. 


The following are brief extracts from 
these reports: 

“The tin deposits are on creeks and 
streams whose waters flow into Lopp La- 
goon, a shallow arm or inlet of the Arctic 
Ocean, located some six or seven miles 
northeast of Cape Prince of Wales, also 
about fifteen miles south of Cape York, 
on Bering Sea, and about 40 miles from 
Teller,. which is the location of the district 
recording office.” 

“Generally speaking, the country is 
tacking in topographical features worthy 
of note. The country has in past ages 
been subject to glacial action. Mountains 
have been worn down until they are but 
rounded knolls or summits, the country 
rock has been ground up and deposited 
in the creek beds and low places, and the 


‘only vegetation is Arctic and reindeer 


mosses and vegetable molds. 

“The geological work of the United 
States Government has so far simply been 
in the nature of a reconnaissance with a 
quite limited amount of mapping and sur- 
veys, but the main characteristics of the 
placer tin field are easily observed, owing 
to the erosion due to the glacial action 
and the spare vegetable covering. 

_ Tin in Every Panful. 

In brief, the tin belt is about forty miles 
long and the distribution of tin ores (cas- 
siterite) may be said to extend quite gen- 
erally over this area. All of the streams 
contain stream tin in quantity, some, as 
a matter of course, being much richer than 
others, but on the whole it can be said 
that there is not another such an unde- 
veloped rich tin field known in the world 
to-day. I fully concur with the opinion 
of others who have examined and report- 
ed upon this field. 


“The creek beds and ravines have been 
filled up with detritus from the mountain 
slopes and stream tin has been plentifully 
deposited, and by a natural method of 
concentration has been left in a large per- 
centage, while the lighter and more easily 
transported shale and slate, together with 
gravel and sand, have been transported 
under stream action into Lopp Lagoon. 

“So generally is stream tin scattered 
that nearly every form of earth or surface 
soil taken from the hill slopes and benches 
of this region discloses its presence. 
Some of the creek benches are quite rich 
and can be worked with much profit. 

“The main deposits of free tin ore are 
in the stream beds of the creeks men- 
tioned. The depths of the deposits are 
variable, ranging from ten to thirty feet, 
while there are some that may exceed 
fifty feet. In some places there is a 
surface soil overlying the gravel deposits 
from one to three feet deep. 

“The percentage of tin ore varies from 
ten to forty pounds per cubic yard. Some 
who have examined these deposits esti- 
mate as high as sixty-five pounds per 
cubic yard.” 

‘Assays from samples taken of the tin 
ore assayed 52 per cent and as high as 
73 per cent. 


Gold Values are High. 


“The gold values in these creeks and 
the presence of this metal in amount suf- 
ficient to give special values to these de- 
posits by reason of its presence should be 
given attention, as the assay value in gold 
of stream tin samples taken by myself 
run from $174 to $640 per ton. Gold ex- 
ists in paying quantities on the creeks, 
but it is either oxidized or covered with 
a coating, making it difficult to distin- 
guish from the stream tin. It would not 
be surprising to learn that the tin may be 


| 

i” 
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the by-product in the matter of the valyes 
when the claims are worked close to btd- 
rock.” 

The properties of the Pacific Tin Mines 
Company, Inc., are in the district refer- 
red to in the above. Captain Samuel Col- 
clough, the discoverer of tin in Alaska, 
is the. superintendent of this company, 
and is now on the ground working the 
mines. 

That large tin bodies exist in the York 
region, Alaska, is confirmed in the re- 
port of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey by Arthur J. Collier to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior last year. The find- 
ing of tin in our own country makes an- 
other important increase in the mineral 
output of the United States when it is 
considered that the total amount of tin 
consumed in the United States alone in 
1902-3 was approximately 39,000 tons, or 
43 per cent of the world’s output, with a 
market price of $24,000,000. 

Pacific Tin Mines Co., Incorporated. 

The Pacific Tin Mines Company, Inc., 


with a capital stock of 200,000 shares at. 


$1 each, was organized in December, 1904, 
under the laws of the State of California. 
The corporation was organized for the 
purpose of acquiring the Theresa and An- 
nie groups of tin deposits, comprising six- 
teen claims of twenty acres each, which 
property, together with a valuable water 
right of 5,000 miner’s inches, needed in 
sluicing tin ore, and a landing and ware- 
house at Providence, Alaska, to facilitate 
the shipping, the company now owns, 
fully paid for and unincumbered in any 
way. 

Owing to the number of requests from 
readers of our advertisement in the Au- 
gust Overland for the names of the direc- 


MASSAGE. 


Tie IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 
x Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


“I am in my seventy-ninth 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.”  (Te=timonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (Testimonial! 244) 


English or German pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway, New York. 


tors of the Pacific Tin Mines Company, 
we herewith publish the same: 

President, Mr. John Partridge (ist 
Vice-President U. S. Improvement and 
Investment Company.) 

Vice-President, Mr. R. P. Schwerin 
(Vice-President and General Manager 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co.) 

Director and Counsel, Mr. Julius Kahn 
(U, S. Congressman.) 

Managing Director, Mr. Samuel Col- 
clough (Mining Engineer and Discoverer 
of Tin in Alaska.) 

Director and Treasurer, Mr. L. E. Fos- 
ter (California Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company. ) 

Director, Mr. John M. Murphy (Min- 
ing Engineer.) 

Secretary, Mr. F. A. Marriott (Assist- 
ant Manager San Francisco News Letter. 

A new prospectus containing statistics 
on the ‘world’s tin production and ex- 
tracts from Government reports on “Tin 
in Alaska,” as well as a full description 
of the properties owned by the Pacific Tin 
Mines Company, will be forwarded to any 
address. 


Pacific Tin Mines Co. 


309 Chronicle Building. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send your prospec- 
tus and Statistics on Tin, etc., to 


Fill in above and address it to Secre- 
tary Pacific Tin Mines Co. 


—_ 


, and have the Sight Restorer and 


- 
aa 


